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HOPE, 





BY D. D, 





Say, whatis Hope? A strange delight, 
That only lives and charms in thought; 
That lures us to pursue its flight, 
And dies when caught. 


O Love! what is’t thou dost pursue? 
Thy blood ts hot while in the chase; 
Thou pantest, and a passionate dew 
Moistens thy face, 


The prize gain'd, thou dost rest awhile, 
How doth thy gallant blood cool down! 
Beware lest tears ensue, thy smile 
Turn toa frown! 


Then where do flowers unfading bloom— 
In what soul's garden, who can tell? 
That in their fullness leave no room 
For hope to dwell, 


Say, shall we climb the highest peak 
To find them ?—croas the farthest wave? 
Or doth the blessed path we seek 
Lie throrgh the grave? 


(UT IN THE WORLD 
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MONEY,’’ ‘“‘NORA’S LOVE TEAST,” “a 
BHADOW ON THE THRESHOLD,”’ 
CHAPTER XX X—(CONTINUED. ) 
and the 


Ear! looked up. 
“She must tell 
knows,’’ svid the Karl. 

‘“Yes,’’ said Mr. Jones, quietly. ‘But 
she refuses to say anything; and my ex- 
perience is, that when a woman has made 
up her mind to keep her mouth shut, it’s 
much more difficult to open than an oys- 
ter.”’ 

“She will be made to speak at the trial,” 
said Stannard, in a dry voice. 

‘Yes,’ said Mr. Jones. ‘‘But there can’t 
be any trial until we’ve found Lord Fayne; 
when he comes back he will release her 
from her promise not to speak, no doubt.” 

“Myson hasasked herto be silent?’ 
said the Earl, and he sighed deeply. ‘It 
is a terrible mystery !’’ 

‘It is that,’’ assented Mr, Jones, cheer- 
fully. ‘*Meanwhile l’ve got Miss Warner 
down at the cottage here, under my eye.”’ 

Stannard bad hard work to repressa 
Start. 

“Of whatuse is she down 
siid, as casually as he could. 

“Well, you see,” explained Mr. Jones, 
“it’s not unlikely that Lord Fayne may 
write to her; if so, the letter will be for- 
warded on from her London address; I 
shall stop it at the post office here, and the 
postmark on the envelope give me the 
clue.’”’ 

“Why does he hide away?’’ said the 
Karl, bitterly. ‘‘I know that he is inno- 
cent; but I caunot understand why he has 
taken flight. I will have advertisements 
put in all the papers.”’ 

“That would be a wasteef money, my 


ie Stannard Marshbank 


everything she 


here?’ he 


Lord,” said Mr. Jones, quietly. ‘I should | 
| fectof the painful scandal 


think pretty nearly every newspaper in 
the English language must have an ac- 
count of the murder, and Lord Fayne 
can’t help seeing it.’’ 

The Earl sighed again—almost groaned, 
indeed—and left the room asif he could 
not bear a longer interview. 


“This Grace Warner has said nothing 


say? gaid Stannard, w his « vs 
x¢ n the gr 

a itely Ir thing 4 
and, ne added, as e t k his 
ion’t Know that I want her to say any 


thing until Lord Fayne is found. The fact 
ls) Mr. Marshbank, the case is not quite #0 


timple as I thought it.” 
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‘*‘What do you mean? There can be no 
doubt about Lord Fayne’s guilt—iano- 
cence, I méan.’”’ 

Mr. Jones shook his head, with his hand 
on the door. ‘I never express an opinion, 
sir,’ hesaid. ‘I leave that tothe judge 
and jury.”’ 

Stannard, after he bad gone, walked up 
and down the room, his head bent, bis 
hands clasped tightly behind him. The 
strain was beginning to tell upon him. 
Ever a callous man like Stannard Marsb- 
bank cannot commit a cold-blooded mur- 
der without suffering a little inconven- 
ience, 

The blood stained face of the murdered 
man had an awkward and unpleasant 
trick of floating before him. Sometimes 
he saw iton the white tablecloth beside 
his plate; sometimes it looked out at him 
from one of the mirrorsin the drawing: 
room. It peered at bim over the hedge 
when he went for a walk; it came between 
him and the person with whom he talked; 
and, worse than all, it sat on the end of 
the bed, and stared at him all night long, 
80 that it was extremely difficult for him 
to get to sleep; and, when he slept, it was 
only to go over the old, gruesome buai- 
ness, with every detail in its proper place. 


Under these distressing circumstances, | 


it was not to be wondered at that Mr. 
Stannard Marshbank’s health was ser- 
iously impaired. He tried to forget the 
ghastly face in bard work, but it came be- 
tween bim and his Blue Books, and actu- 
ally had the impertinence to follow him 
into the sacred precincts of the House of 
Com mons, 


Stannard Marshbank bad been expected | 


to make oneof his eloquent and telling 
speeches at jthe close of the session which 


had just been brought to an end, and he | 


had got on bis legs, and commenced his 
speech, in his usual calm and incisive 
manner. 

The House was full, amd had greeted 
him with an encouraging and an anticipa- 
tory cheer, for Stannard Marshbank was 
never better worth listening to that at the 
close of the session, when he could review 
his opponents’ mistakes with scathing 
satire, and laud his friends’ achievements 
with flowery eloquence. 

But that nightthe House was disap- 
pointed. It noticed that the honorable 
member had been ratoer pale, when he 
started; but the pallor suddenly grew to 
lividity, and, in the middle of 4 beauti- 
fully-constructed sentence, he suddenly 
stopped, stared in a fixed and vacant man- 
ner over the Speaker’s head, and, as if be- 
reft of the power of speech, sank into his 
seat. 

A murmur of astonishment had gone up, 
and bis friends—or rather bis party—for 

tannard Marshbank had few friends— 
looked at each otber aghast, too dismayed 
to move for a moment or two. When 
they had recovered sufficiently to burry 
into the lobby, and ask him what was the 
matter, they were too late to find bim. 
Mr. Marshbank had hurriedly left the 
House, 

His breakdown was attributed to the ef- 
which Lord 
Fayne had brought upon his family; and 
there were some persons who weéré in- 
clined to censure Stannard Marshbank for 


appearing in public while the cloud hung 
over the house of Averleigh. 
He returned to the Court, where the 
gioom whic! seemed to envelope the 
a . a 
aggra 

‘wo AH | aké place as early 
as posel ; with a charge of murder 
hanging over bis cousin, no marriage 


could at present be thought of; and, in. 
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deed, though heand Eva met every day, 
they were scarcely like an engaged couple. 

She had always been, as it were, on her 
guard with him. From the first moment 
of their betrothal there had been a barrier 
like that of ice between them, which even 
his undoubted passion could not melt, 
But, since the night of the murder, the 
barrier bad grown thicker and still more 
im passable. 

Eva never refused to see him, or made 
excuses for avoiding him. She rode with 
him and walked with him, and sat with 
him in quiet corners, after the manner of 
engaged persons; but, though she was gen- 
tleness itself, there was acertain reserve 
in her manner which kept him at arms 
length. 

He chafed and fumed inwardly, and, in 
the occasional revuisions which his kind 
of passion knows, was very often on the 
point of cursing her for ‘‘a cold-blooded 
jade;”’ but, though he knew she did not 
love him, he bad no Intention of releasing 
her. 

He knew that she could not escape. If 
she should make the least attempt to do so 
he would swoop down upon her father 
with a mortgage which gave him absolute 
power over every foot of land, every stick 
and stone, Mr. Winsdale possessed. Yes, 
she should be his wife, he determined, 
though all the world came between them! 
He had become forger, even murderer, to 
get her, and have her he would! 

But he was careful not to show the least 
sign of his impatience and resentment. 
His manner to her was a perfect blend of 
tender respect and devotion, and, though 
he postured as the greatest sufferer by 
Heriot Fayne’s crime, he never uttered a 
word of complaint. 

Heriot Fayne’s disappearance puzzled 
and bewildered him. Why had Heriot 
flown on the night ofthe murder? And 
what was the connection between Heriot 
and Grace Warner? Whatdid she know 
about the murder, and why had Heriot ex- 
acted a promise from her not to speak ? 

And now, she was here—here in Aver- 
leigh, and be might meet her at any mo- 
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After all, the evidence against Heriot was 
complete and damning, and there was 
nothing against him—Stannard—except- 
ing Grace. Well, he must either buy her 
off or flatly contradict whatever she might 
say. After all, who would believe the 
word of a woman of no reputation against 
a gentieman of such irreproachable char- 
acter as Mr. Stannard Marshbank ? 

But he would go away for a little while. 
He wentup totown that afternoon, and 
had a little chat with the Under-Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs. 

‘‘Want to run across the herring pond, 
Marshbenk?’’ said that gentleman; “and 
want an excuse, eh? Well, I can under- 
stand your being desirous of getting away 
for a littie while.” ; 

“Yes,’’ said Stannard; ‘it isn’t pleasant 
to be stared at as the cousin of a man who 
has committed the most dastardly murder 
of the century.”’ 

“Quite so,” said the Under-Seoretary. 
“I oan see that this sad business hes 
knocked you out of time, You looked like 
a ghost in the House the other night. It’s 
the best thing you can do, to get a thor- 
ough chance; and, as the House is not sit- 
ting, we can spare you.’’ 

“Thanks,” said Stannard. ‘Perhaps 
you’ll send me somewhere? Will you? I 
could scarcely leave my uncie just at this 
juncture unless I were compelled.” 

The Under-Secretary looked at the pallid 
face and tbe cold blue eyes curiously. 
‘‘Heartless beast !’’ he thought to himeelf; 
but he didn’t say so loud, for Mr. Stan- 
nard Maishbank was valuable to his 
party, and must not be offended. 

“All right,”’ he said. “I see. I'll look 
up some business I can send you off on, 
and let you know.” 

“At onoe, if you will, 
Stannard, 

On the evening of the next day he came 
into the drawing room with an official- 
looking paper in his hand. Mr. Winsdale 
and Evawere there, with the Earl and 
heady Janet. They bad been talking in 
the low and strained tones which had be- 
come habitual to them since the murder, 


please,’’ said 





ment. The sight ofhim mightso enrage 
ber that she might denounce him, If she | 
should, the past relations between them 
would give that sharp greyhound, Jones, 
a clue to the actual murderer ! 

The sweat came out upon bis forehead 
as he paced up and down the room—dodg- 
ing that awful, blood-smeared face, which | 
floated just above the third row of the | 
book shelves. He must not meet her. In 
fact, he concluded, as be sank with a 
shiver into the chair, it would be as well 
for him to go away fora little while, A 
few more bights of sleeplessness, a few 
more days with thatawful face floating | 
about hin, and he would be, if not actu- | 
ally out of bis mind, in sucb a condition 
as to attract notice, and, perbaps, cause 
suspicion. 

You, he must go away for a little while, 
Go away from the place of which every 
person and spot reminded him of the deed 
of blood. After aslight change he would 
come back, braced up, and restored to bis 
usual confident self-reliance. Besides, 
Heriot Fayne would be sure to be arrested, 
atrial would take place, and it would be 
wellfor him—Stannard—wo be out of the 
way. 

And yet, no; he 


would have to be at 


that trial, whenever it took place. The 
sweat poured out afresh as he pictured 
aelf ata ng he witness box, with 

4 ‘ y On Uxe D> . with 

«8 ad a eTaoe y art . 

ave t ‘ gnawing at bis heart r6 got 
up, and went into the breakfast room, and 
mized himself some brandy and water, 


and he felt a iittie better after drinking it, 
and took a wore cheerful view of things, 


and they all looked up as Stannard en- 
tered, and glanced at the paper, as if they 
expected and dreaded that it had some 
reference to the subject which was never 
off their minds, 

Stannard understood the look, and bit 
his lip with impatience and irritation. 

“I have just received an important let- 
ter from the Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs,’’ he said. 

The Earl sighed, as if disappointed. 

“He wishes me,’’ continued Stannard, 
‘to go abroad on a rather delicate mission, 
There bas been a little unpleasantness 
connected with our Consul at Monte Video, 
It is a matter of some importance, and the 
Foreign Office is very desirous that the 


| affair should be settled without any fuss. 
| 1 am afraid that, if full publicity were 


given to the affair, it might injure our 
party.’’ He paused, and looked at the let 
ter, thoughtfully. ‘*They are paying me 
rather a compliment in asking me to go, 
and, I expect, if I had been able to accept, 
and bring the matter to a satisfactory con- 
clusion, they would offer me a place in the 
Government. Hut, of course, I cannot go. 
I cannot leave you all just now.’’ And he 
looked round sympathetically, allowing 
bis eyes to rest with tender regard upon 
Eva's downoast face. 

“I do not see why you should not go,” 


said the Earl, gravely. “You have suf. 
fered enough througt is already he 
added terly and y can 30 us DO 
good by remaining No one can do any 
good, can clear up this mystery, until— 
until Heriot is found, Besides, duty to 


one’s country, one’s party, should always 
| come before one’s duty to one’s self, or to 
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one’s relations; but’—be went on, laying with the all-abeorbing murder, alweys 


hie hand upon Eva’s arm tenderly—‘‘it is 
for Eva to decide, itis for her to bid you 
go or stay.”’ 

Stanpard went over to her chair and bent 
over ber. ‘Tell me that I ought not to go 
now, dearest?’ he murmured, “Believe 
m6, | would rather not go. It would cost 
me @ great deal to leave you at any time, 
but mow—ab, you understand |” 

Eva looked straight before her. She felt 
ashamed of the sudden sense of relief 
which came to her at the thought of his 
departure He never came near ber, never 
addressed her, especially in this soft, mur- 
mvrous tone, without rousing within ber 
bosom a feeling of repugnance and ante- 
gon ism. 

“TI cannot say,’’ she said, ‘‘whether you 
ought to goor not. Lord Averleigh says 
that you ought to go, that is your duty; I! 
60——_"* 

“Certainly you ought to go,” said the 
Karl. “When I was working forthe party 
] never allowed anything to come bei ween 
meand my duty tolt. This is an oppor- 
tonity of proving your usefulness; you 
must not let itelip. Go by all means. I 
think that it will bea good thing for you 
in other ways; we have all noticed, we can- 
not have failed to notice, that you are not 
well. A change will do yuu good; it will 
be better for you to get away from this 
place, and the dark cloud which is crush- 
ing ueell. Writeto the Under-Secretary 
and accept.”’ 

Siannard went through a pretty affecta- 
tion of hesitation. 

“If | were only thinking of myself,”’ he 
aiid, “IT should at onoe refuse; but I can- 
n ot forget that there is one’’—he touched 
Eva's shoulder with the tips of his fingers, 
cansing ber to shudder imperceptibly— 
“who will share in my career, and 1 must 
think of her. I will go for your sake, 
dea: eat,’ 

Eva tried to find some words in which 
to reepond to this touching unselfishness, 
but she could not, and her head bent 
lower. 

*] am afraid | must start at once,” raid 
Stannard. ‘There is nota moment to lose, 
according to the Under Secretary, who, in 
anticipation of my acceptance, has booked 
a berth, and made all preparation for my 
departure.”’ 


When he said “good-bye” to Eva that | 
night he tried to break down the barrier | 
between them. He bad sworn to himself. 


that he would force her to respond to his 
passion; but when the parting took place 


in the bali, he felt, with an inward fury, | 


that he was powerless to pierce the armor 
of reaerve in which she was shielded, 

He took her in bis arms, and looked into 
her eyes with a passionate demand for one 
answering giance of love, but Eva was as 
snow. Nota tinge of color came into her 
pale face, and she was like a dead woman, 
ora ghost, to bis touch. 

“Good-bye !"’ he said hoarsely. ‘You 
little guess what it costs me to leave you. 
Will you not say you are sorry I am go 
ing? Eva, speak one word to me!’ His 
voice was almostacry. She tried to speak 
as he would have her, but the words 
seemed to freeze on her lips. She did raise 
her eyes, but their coldness smote him to 
her heart. 

“T—I hope that you will come back all 
the better for the change,” was all she 
oould say. 

He took his arms from ber alinost with a 
gesture as of putting herfrom him. She 
w ited a moment, then turned away to re. 
turn te the drawing roomn. He stood at 
the hall door, outside which the brougham 
waited for him, and looked at her with 
something that was a fine mixture of hate 
and love. 

“Wait till you are my wife!’ he mut- 
tered, as he passed out. 

The next morning Mr. Jones, looking in 
at (he cottage—which he frequently did in 
a “friendly” way—announced Mr, Stan 
nard’s departure. 

“Mr. Marshbank’s gone abroad on a pri- 
vate mission,’ he said. “1 hope that it'll 
prove more successful than the Averleigh 
case. All right, Miss Grace, I'm not going 
to talk aboutit. As the song says, ‘On, no, 
we never mention it,’ dowe? Where are 
youand Johnnie going?’ he asked, tor 
Grece and Johnnie were prepared for a 
walk. 

‘Only for a walk,” said Grace, in a low 
voloe, 


“Perhaps you'll let me come with you?” 
maid Mr, Jones, in the cheery voice with 
which be always addreased Cirace. 

Grave gave the consent which is indi 
cated by sliance, and the three set out, Mr 
Jones accepting Mra. Warner's invitation 
tw return to the mid-day dinner. He very 
often stayed to dinner or tea, and his pre 


sence, hough he was 80 closely connected 


proved welcome, and cheered them up. 
They walked across the moor, Mr. Jones 
' holding Johnnie’s band, and listening to 
the boy's artless talk. Nomebow or other, 
| whenever Jobnnie talked to Mr. Jones it 
was always of Grace. Of how (Grace bad 
been Johunie’s best friend, of how she 
had gone out into the streets to collect the 
money for him, how she had been more 
than « ister to bim, how prettily she 
| sang, and bow she was sure to make her 
fortune when Mr. Jones let them go beck 
, to London again. 

And though Mr. Jones must have had 
a great deal upon bis mind, to say notb- 

ing of the Averleigh murder, be seemed 
_ never tired of listening to Johnnie, and, 
indeed, leading him on to talk of Grace; 
‘and very often Grace would interpose 
with— 

“That's enough about me, Johnnie, dear 
Can’t you find something else to talk 
about?” 

Mr. Jones would remark, ‘‘Don’t you 
interfere, Miss Grace; Johnnie knows the 
subject I like best. Fire away, Johnnie, 
and teil us all about the sensation Miss 
Grace created at the duchess’ evening 
party.” 

The three crossed the moor; and, in an 
aimless way, found themselves on the 
edge of the quarry, and, quite by accident, 
on the spot where the struggle between 
Stannard and Ralph Forster had taken 
place, 

Grace and Mr. Jones looked |lcoked down 
at the quarry beneath them, and, as was 
inevitable, thought of the murder. John- 
nie sat down on the grass, and, taking of 
his cap, for though it was winter the day 
was mild, lifted bis head to listen to a lark 
tha’ sang blithely as it soared heaven ward, 

“It's beautiful to be in the country,” he 
said, more to himself than to them, ‘for 
though I can’t see the treos and the sky, 
i can fancy them, and I can feel the nice, 
fresh air, and that’s almost as good. I 
suppose,” he went on, ‘that grass doesn’t 
grow black like the trees in the winter, 

| does it, Grace ?”’ 
| Grace did not hear him, for she was talk- 
/ing to Mr. Jones, and Johnnie dreamily 
felt and plucked the bladesof grass within 
| his reach. As hedid so his sensitive fin- 
gers came in contact with a small, hard 
object, which he thought wasastone. He 
dug it out, and picked it up, and felt it, 
with bis head on one side, after the mar, 
ner of the blind; then he said shrewdly— 

“It's sleeve-links, isn't it ?’”’ 

Mr. Jones and Grace heard him, and 
| they both looked down at the object lying 
| in the palm of his hand. 
| “Look what I’ve found!” said Jobnnie. 
| Mr. Jones stared, then with something 
that was like a snatch, took the sleeve-link 

from nim. His face grew hot for a moment, 
then set bard and sharp. 

“Where did you find this, Johnnie?” be 
asked, quietly, almost too quietly. 

“Just down here,” said Johnnie, ‘I 

| felt the earth bulging up, and thought it 
wasa stone.” 

“And every inch of this place has been 
searched!’ said Mr. Jones, witn barely 
suppressed excitement. “One of a pair of 
sleeve links—where's—where's the other?” 

He was on bis knees in an instant. 

“Search, Johnnie; search, Grace!’ be 
said, calling her by her Christian name in 
his excitement. 

They searched as men search for gold 
—for more tban an bour, but without suc- 
cess. Mr. Jones, red and perspiring, 
turned to Grace, with the sleeve-link in 
the palm of his extended hand. 

“One of the sleeve-links worn by Lord 
Fayne on the night of the murder!” he 
said, his eyes fixed upon her like gimlets. 

Grace started and trembled, then she 
slowly drew near and looked at the links. 

Mr. Jones waited breathless! y. 

“No!” she exclaimed. “It is not—I can 
swear it! He wore a set of plain mother. 
of-pearl. I saw them! I swear it! I swear 
ict” 

Mr. Jones seized her arm. 

“Hush !’ he said. ‘Don’t tell a soul of 
this find. Johnnie, you hear, you under- 
stand! You’re not to speak a word. Come, 
you’ve shown you can hoid your tongue 
to please Lord Fayne, now hold it to please 
me!" 

“What—what do you mean?’ faltered 
Grace. 

‘*W hat do I mean !"’ he repeated. ‘‘Why, 
I mean thatthe man this sleeve link be- 
longed to, the man who has got the fellow 

one, is the man who murdered Ral ph 
Forster !"’ 





CHAPTER XXXI 
EFORE the good ship Mary Anne had 
been at sea two days the captain dis- 
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| 
in Heriot Fayne, and the sailors that they 
had got a pleasant mate. | 

Heriot bad the happy knack of making 
himself popular wherever he went; he | 
could adopt bimeeif to his compeny and | 
circumstances; and, although be felt very 
sick at heart, and sorry for bimeelf, he was 
not altogether unhappy. The work was 
bard, terribly bard, for the weather was 
bad, and the men seemed to be always on 
deck, and rusbing about obeying orders 
yelled at them by the loud-voiced mate. 

Sailors seldom call each other by their 
proper names; and Heriot, because of 
some little aristocratic ways of wi! ich he 
could not divest himself was promptly 
called the Dook. The name seemed to fit 
him and stuck to him throughout the voy- 
age; but, although he had been dubbed a 
duke, there was nothing of ducal pride, or 
stand-offishness about him. He did bis 
share, and sometimes more than his share 
of the work, and joined in the not too fre 
quent amusements of the men. 

He could take his glass and smoke bis 
pipe with the rest of then, and very often 
lifted up his voice, and sang in a way that 
amazed and delighted his rough audience. 
The captain and the mate would come and 
smoke their pipes at the door of the 
fo’ca’le, listening tothe clear and power- 
ful tenor which mingled with the sough- 
ing of the wind and the rattle of the rig- 
ging. 

The work was bard, the fare was plain to 
a degree, there was little time for thought 
and reflection; but hard work and low 
living did not, as he had hoped they 
would, drive Eva from bis mind. Often, 
when he was perched up aloft, holding on 
to the yards for life, he would think of her 
—betrothed to Stannard Marshbank; and 
at these times he would ask himself 
whether, after all, he bad acted wisely in 
resigning ber to Stannard. Of course, she 
loved the man or she would not have én 
gaged herselfto him; but was it likely 
that such a man could make her happy? 
Ought he, Heriot, to have shown up Stan- 
nard, and allowed Eva to seethe kind of 
man be was? 

All these questions were not only pain- 
ful, but useless, and he put them away 
from him as soon as he could, and tried to 
forget them. But, unfortunately, he could 
not put away his love for Eva. It had bo- 
come a part of himself, a partof his very 
life Hethought of her while he was at 
work, while be was singing in the fo’cs’le, 
he dreamt of her in the few hours of sleep 
which he snatched between the dog- 
watches, 

In due coursethe Mary Anne reached 
the port of Saint Pedro, for which she was 
bound; and the crew proceeded to dis- 
charge the cargo, surrounded by a motley 
mob of Europeans and Brezilians, who 
swarmed upon the quay like eo many bees 
or ants. 

Heriot was always to the fore when hard 
manual labor was about; and, not for the 
first time, earned the approval of his skip- 
per and his mate, 

Now, he had only engaged himself for 
the outward voyage, but the mate was par- 
ticularly anxious to book so valuable a 
hand for the homeward trip; but Heriot 
had no desire to returnto England and 
eathis heart out while waiting for the 
marriage of Eva and Stannard, and he de 
clined the mate’s offer, while thanking 
him in his pleasant fashion. 

“The skipper will make you second 





| mate if you'll come,” said the mate. 
| “You've acted syuareé by us on tne ‘out,’ 
/and the old man’s taken a fancy to you 
You see’’—with a smile—“you’re the first 
swell Le’s had asa hand, and he likes the 
novelty.”’ 





covered thai he had got a good sailor | 


i 


Heriot laughed, but stuck to bis refusal, 
|} andthe ship Mary Anne sailed away, and 
| left him standing on the quay. 

| In the old days Heriot would bave gone 
| Or the spree, and painted the good town of 
Saint Pedro a brilliant red, while bis 
money lasted; but he had changed pretty 





| considerably; he had taken a fancy to the 
| noveity—work, and noteven the large al. 
lowauce he had had of it on board ship 
hai sickened him of it. Besides, while 


the day and a haifin which Heriot saun 
tered about the town and its outskirts, he 
found his troubles thronging back upon | 
him. Fe mustdo something or else go 
mad, thinking of the girl he had lost. 

On the afternoon of the second day, he 
was walking along the steep road at the 


back of the town, bis bands thrust in his 
pockets, his head bent, when he vertook 
a Wagon anda pair of horses. The con 
veyance stopped as he came abreast of it 
and Heriot saw that the cause of the stop- 


page was one of the team, a young horse, 
who, worried by the flies, had kicked over | 


the trace, A man, evidently the proprie. 


| tor, was trying to persuade the irritated 


animal to return to its proper position, 
Heriot watched for a moment or two with 
rather listless interest, then, as he saw 


| that the man bad rather too large a hand. 


ful, he went up to him anc offered to heip, 
The man was bot and out of temper, and 
consented to receive bis assistance bya 
nod of the head. 

Heriot, who understood horses far better 
than be understood human beings, went 
up to the colt, and laid a hand over his 
nostrils, in a veterinary fashion, 

“He'll bavetbat hand of yourn off,” 
said the man, succinctly. 

“I think not,” said Heriot “You go 
round to the other horse, and I’ll manage 
this young ’un.”’ 

The man obeyed as if the team belonged 
to Heriot ratber than to himeelf; and 
Heriot soothing and coaxing the colt into 
quietude, got him into his proper place, 
and so, nicely and neatly, averted what 
might bave been a very nasty accident, 

“Thank ye, thank ye,’ said the man, 
who had now recovered his temper, and 
was grateful. ‘I’m much obliged to yer, 
stranger. 1’d a been in rather a fix with 
thetwoof them. Will you drink?’ 

Heriot was about te refuse, but an arm 
was thrust through an opening in front of 
the tilt which covered the wagon, and ex- 
tended astone jar. Heriot saw that the 
arm was a woman’s and raised his hat as 
he took the jar, which oontained home- 
made cider. 

He and the man took a drink; and then 
the man, liquefied santo further civility, 
asked — 

‘*W here are you bound for, stranger ?”’ 

‘I baven’t the least idea,’’ replied Heriot, 
frankly. “I’ve just come from board ship, 
and I’m taking a littie slack.”’ 

The man wiped his mouth, and looked 
at bim thoughtfully; looked at him up and 
down with the candid criticism which per- 
tains to uncivilization. He saw the arm 
in the opening beckon the man. 

“Stand by the colt a minute,” said the 
driver, and be went round tothe back of 
the vaa. 

Heriot heard a murmured colloquy for a 
minute or two; and then the man came 
back and said— 

“My name’s Hiram B. Fletcher. I’ve 
got gota ranch up Lake Miriem; me and 
the missus have been down to Pedro for 
fixings, tools, and such-like, If you’re got 
nothing better to dou, Mr.——”’ 

‘Richard Brown,’’ put in Heriot. 

‘“‘Mr. Richard Brown,” said the map, giv- 
ing bim his full name, punctiliously. 
“You might come along o’ us. We ain’t 
perticularly short-handed, but we can 
make do with astraight and square man, 
and you look straight and square, and as if 
yer understood horses. The wages ain’t 
high—times ain’t over flush—but I dare- 
say we can come to termsif the place takes 
your eye, and you mean staying. Is it 
done ?’’ 

“Itis done,” said Heriot, in his quick 
way. 

The man held out his horny hand, and 
they ‘‘ehook.”’ 

“Best come round and see the missis,’’ 
said Fletcher. “It was she as put me up 
to hiring you.” 

They went round to the back of the 
wagon, where Heriot found a delicate- 
looking woman lyingon an improvised 
couch of hay, spread over a portion of the 
tools and ‘‘fixings.’”’ By her side lay a lit- 
tle girl of about five. She was not asleep, 
but her large eyes looked out from e pale 


| taco with a very dreamy kiad of curiosity. 


Mrs. Fletcher greeted Heriot ratber 
shyly, and extended the small hand which 
had offered the cider. She looked tired, 
but ber smile was a pleasant and agreeab 6 
one, and Heriot, who had acquired, since 
his love for Evaand during his wander- 
ings a8 a minstrel, quite a new and strange 
gentleness, leant over the end of the 
wagon and talked to her. 

She told him how far off the place to 
which they were going was situated, gave 


him an accountof the farm, and hoped, 
| witha shy little smile, that he was not 
you're at work you have not so much time | 
todwell upon your troubles; and during | 


afraid of work, 

Heriot assured her upon this point, then 
turned his attenti n to the child. 

“Your little girl, Mrs. Fietcher?” he 
asked. 

Sue assented, with a sigh, and laid a lov- 
ing hand upon the girl’s short, biown 
curls. 

‘Yes,’’ she said; ‘‘Lily’s my only one. 
She’s been ailing,’ she added, ‘“‘and we’ve 
took her down to Pedro to see the doctor. 
It's been a long journey down, and it'll be 
along journey back, and she’s tired al- 
ready.”’ 

“It’s so hot in here, mother.” 

Her voice was very sweet, even fors 

















or querulous. Heriot went round and fast- 
ened back the front of the tilt. 

“That’s no good,” said Lily. ‘We've 
tried that, haven’t we, mother? and only 
the dust comes in.”’ 

“] see what you want,’’ said Heriot, with 


the voice and smile which always won | 


children’s hearts for him. ‘You come 
along with me,”’ and be held out bis arma, 

The child shrank back, timidly, fora 
moment, but Heriot, disregarding her 
shyness, took her up in his arms, and, 
deftly arranging the thin shawl so as to 
protect her soft, brown hair from the heat 
and the dust, pillowed her head upon bis 
shoulder. 

Tbe mother murmured her gratitude, 
and the father, though too roughly shy to 
express himself in words, looked at Heriot 
sideways, and threw a smile at the nearest 
horse, 

Heriot was too wise to talk for a little 
while, but, presently, he began to tell her, 
in the low voice which children love, about 
ine various things they were passing. He 
described the flight of a rabbit across the 
road with such irresistible humor that 
Lily, craning round in the endeavor to see 
the fugitive, laughed, and then nestled her 
face closer into Heriot’s neck. 

After a time, he began to sing to her in 
quite a murmur, and had the satisfaction 
of feeling the light weight grow heavier, 
and soon knew, by its utter inertness, that 
she had fallen asleep. 

“That child ’ull tire you,’ said Fletcher. 
‘‘Best take ber back to her mother.”’ 

“No,” said Heriot. “That would wake 
her; she’s pretty comfortable here, and | 
rather like carrying ber, than otherwise, 
I've a weakness for children, especially 
when they’re pretty.” 

So they walked on, and the slight weight 


of the child, somehow, seemed to make the | 


trouble at his heart lighter. 

Only stopping for meals, they traveled 
until nightfall, when they camped beside a 
stream, and beneath a clump of trees 
which served Heriot for bed-posts. Day 
succeeded day, and, though they would 
bave appeared monotonous to most per- 


sons, Heriot, fresh from the limitations of | 


a sailing vessel, rather enjoyed the lack of 
incident and the rest, for on bis extra- 
ordinary strength the incessact tramping 
was no strain. 

During the journey he and Lily had be- 
come fast friends, andthe child’s shyness 
thawed once for ail, she lightened the way 
by an artless prattle which soothed Heriot’s 
ach ng heart as nothing else in the world 
could have done, She was not in the least 
like Eva, and yet he never looked at her, 
or listened to ber, without being reminded 
of the woman he loved; for, when a man 
sin love, all good women and children 
are linked together in bis mind by a chain 
which is invisible to the man who is heart 
whole, 

He carried her whenever Mrs. Fletcher 
would allow him todo so, He sang to her 
all sort of songs—huntinpg, comic, senti- 
mental, seafaring—and she was always in- 
satiable, and never weary of listening to 
the voice which generally sang her to bye 
bye at night. 

“We've got a treasure, Hiram,’’ said 
Mra. Fletcher. 


‘Yes,’ said Fietcher, with that grim re- | 


luctance to praise which distinguishes men 
of bisclass. ‘He’d do for a nuss, or a 
Christy Minstrel show, if we should think 
of starting one, if for nothin’ else,”’ 

“I think he’s a gentleman,” said Mrs. 
Fletcher. ‘I wonder what his history is.” 

“I dunno,” returned her husband; ‘‘and 
I shouldn’t advise you to ask bim. 
nade a kind o’ try at it one day, and he 
giv’ me a word and a look which made me 
put the shutters up mighty quick. Should 
not wonder if he’s been up to some de- 
viltry over there in England, and is lying 
low fora bit. On! it’s these quiet ones as 
is sometimes the worst when their blood’s 
tp. Howsomever, I ain’t no Sunday 
school teacher, and I don’t want to take a 
hand in any man’s affairs; got enough to 
do to boss my own.”’ 

At last, after what seemed, no doubt, an 
@ndless time to the fragile woman, and 
would have seemed more than endless to 
toe child but for Heriot, they came in 
Sight, from the top of a wooded hill, of 
Smiling little valley, on the side of which 
nestied a homestead. Fletcher pointed 
down at it with bis whip; Mra. Fietcher’s 
6yes brightened; Lily clapped her hands 
and crowed. 


4 


It was home at last. As they descended 
igh mountain trall, there rose, iD & 

Swer to the neighing of the horses, the 

yelping and barking of dogs, and the 


shouts of men. 
The house, when they drew up in front 
of it, proved to be along building of the 


I j 


it, showed unmistakable signs of comfort 
| and prosperity. There were about half-a- | 

dozen hands, mostly half-castes, and tbat 
| Fletcher, notwithstanding bis gruffness 
| and taciturnity, was popular, was proved 
by the welcome extended to the home- 
comers, 

The hands dweit apart in alog butata) 
little distance from the house, but the 
Fletchers invited Heriot to board with 
them, and, at the plentiful supper, served 
by a boy almost as black and grimy asa 
negro, Fletcher explained to him the kind 
of work that would be expected of him. 

“I’ve got a station about six-and twenty 
miles from here,’’ he said, ‘and most of 
the stock is up there, for there’s better 
herbage and more water. I'll be glad if 
you'll take charge of that station, after a 
bit, and I'll ride over with you to-morrow, 
and show it to you. It’s rather a lonely 
life, I ought to tell you, but you can’t ex- 
pect a society crowd in these parts. You 
can take a man or two with you, and try 
it, and,.if you don’t like it——” 

“I’m not particularly gone on society 
crowds,” said Heriot, pleasantly, ‘‘and I[’Ll 

try it.”’ 

Late as it was, and tired and stiff though 
he felt, he made a point of going round 
| the farm before turning into his little | 

room under the roof. It wasa prosper- | 
ous ranch, and there were a goodly num- 
| ber of horses. 

“You can take your pick of ’em_ to-mor- 
| row,” said Fletcher, eyeing them with 
subdued pride, ‘‘There’s a mare there, 
f’r instance, that’ud suit you—that is, if 
you like something fast, and don’t object 
toa bit of temper. There ain't none of the 
bands thatcan ride her; but I had it out 
with her a month or two ago, when I 
bought her, and we understand each 
other pretty well, though fire engines as 
stand on their hind legs is not my perticu- 
lar choice,”’ 

Heriot laughed, and, of course, at once 
took a fancy to the mare. When he woke 
the next morning, it took him a minute or 
two to realizs where he was. He went 
down to the stream, and got a bath, and 

















| keeper, and acouple of hands. 





then came back and went round the farm, 
before entering the house in search of bis | 
breakfast. Fletcher had watched him 
with an approviny eye, and remarked, 
under his voife to Mra, Fletcher, ‘He'll 
do.’”’ 

Heriot spent the first day in making the 
acquaintance of the hands and the ani- 
mals, and picking up all the information 
he could respecting the work he had un- 
dertaken. That there would be plenty of 
it, and that it would be of the roughest | 
kind, he was very soon convinced; but 
work, and hard work, was what he still 
| wanted, and he did not feel at all inclined 
to back out. 

That evening a little incident occurred 
which, if it had been carried to complete- 
ness, might have started bim back to Eng- 
land post-haste. He was going up to his 
room, after a friendly pips with Fletcher 
said— 

“]’m afraid you'll find it rather dull here 
of an evening, Mr. Brown. I don’t know 
whether you’d like to see the paper. I | 
bought one at Saint Pedro; an English | 
one, I mean, that we found at the hotel.” 

She went upstairs,and got it,and brought 
itto bim. It was a copy of the Times, and 
its beer-stained colunins contained a full ac 
oount of the Averleigh murder. 

Heriot opened the paper, and, in another 
moment, bis eyes would have fallen upon 
the beading of the account, but at that in- 
stant, Lily came running in to say good- 
night. She wasin her night-dress, with 
a little shaw! over ber brown caris, and 
looked as angelic as only a pretty child of 
that age can look. 

She ran straight for Heriot, expecting 
him to bold out bis arms, and receive her, 
as per usual, and Heriot, a8 a matter of 
course, doubled up the paper, and thrust 
it into the side-pocket of his flax jacket, 
and took her up. 

“What’s that you’ve got in your 
pocket ?’’ she demanded, i:aperiously, as 
she wound her arms round his neck, and 
nestled her brown head boringly into his 
shoulder. 

“It’s only a stupid paper, Liiy,’’ he said. 

‘OW hat’s a paper?’ she ask od. 





“On, a thing that tells you the news,”’ 
replied Heriot. 

“Well, why don’t you read it?’ she 
said ‘Read it out lw mé, 50 that | can 
hear the news 
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whe! 


There’s some sense in that, isnt there, 


Lily?” | 
‘You,’ she said, eagerly. ‘Tell me about 


| Her mother argued 





another time.’’ 

“Yes, any time will do,’ said Heriot, 
and he started off on the good oid story. 

“You’re right down spoiling that child,” 
said Mrs, Fletcher, rebukingly, but with a 
mother’s smile. “There’ll be no bolding 
her when you’ve gone up to the station.” 

“Do you think she’ll miss me?” said 
Heriot, shifting her into a still more com- 
fortable position. The thought made his 
heart warm within him. 
| that he knew enough to take charge 

of the out-station, Lone Hill, as it was 
called, and he said so. 

“All right,” said Fletcher, in bis curt 
way, and he added that he, bis wife, and 
Lily, would go up with him, just to give 
him a fair start. 

They took with them an old Mexican 
woman to actas cook and general house- 
“You'll 
want some help at starting,’ said Fletcher, 
consideratel y. 

The hut at Lone Hill was rude, but com- 
fortable. The scenery was magnificent, 
and stirred Heriot’s heartas he stood at 
the door, and gazed over wide-stretching 
reaches of grass, as luxuriant and green 
as any that could be found, even in tre- 
laud. Beyond these verdant planes tow- 
ered mountains, thickly wooded, and here 
and there broken by clefts, down which 
tumbled cascades of water, rushing to 
bury itself in tne great Lake Miriem which 
shone like a greatshield ofsilver inthe 
valley beneath. 

If only Eva were here! he thought, with 
a sigh. 

The Fietchers remained the night, and 
Mrs, Fletcher went out of her way to sve 
that all was as comfortable for their 
“gentleman” hand as it could be. 

But, when they were starting for home 
on the morrow, a difficulty arose, Miss 
Lily declined to accompany them, She 
clung to Heriot, with tears, and with the 
obstinacy of an only child, remarked 
firmly that she was going to stay with Mr, 
Dick, as he had taught her to call him, 
with her, Fletcher 
stood by and scratched his head glumly, 
and Heriot tried persuasion; but it was all 
of on avail; Lily only clung all the tighter, 
aod Mrs. Fletcher, afraid of making the 
child, looked from one to the other help- 
plessly. 

‘‘Perhaps she had better stay a day or 
two,’’ said Heriot, who, if the truth must 
be told, was as loth to part with her as 
Lily was to part with him. ‘You could 
send up and fetch her, or I could ride 
down with her when she got tired and 
home sick; it’s no distance,”’ 

Mra, Fletcher Lesitated, and Lily smiled, 
and began to wipe away her tears, for she 
knew that she had conquered, 

“You mustn't let her bea trouble to you,” 
said Mr. Fletcher. ‘‘Sally will look after 
her, and when you want to get rid of her 
you can send word down to the farm, and 
her father will come up for her. I didn’t 
think you’d want to leave your mother, 
Lily,’’ she said to the child. 

“No, more | don’t mammie,’’ remarked 
Lily. “Y«u can stay, too, if you like.” 

But as this was not feasible, the Fletch- 
ers departed, and Lily was leftin Sally’s 
charge; and, strange to say, seemed per- 
fectly contented and happy. 

Heriot bad chosen the biack mare, with 
the bad character, and, after one decisive 
struggle with her, won her respect and af- 
tection. She was a magnificent animal, 
and even Heriot, who rode nearly all day 
long, could not tire her, He would start 
in the morning in the soft, yet bracing air, 
for sowwe distant part of the ranch, only to 
tind that the cattle he sought had strayed 
in 6xactly the opposite direction. He 





CHAPTER XXXIL 
N the course of a week or two Heriot felt 


that. You cam read the news in the paper 








_ Brie-a-Brac, 


FaTuer or Cats.—One of the chief men 
in a Mobammeédan caravan isthe cat sheik, 
or “Father of Catas,’’ wno rides a camel 
carrying dozens of baskets filled with cats, 

Tus Ds Courncys.—Ouce upon a time 
the De Courcy family was one of the 
noblest and most powerful in France, The 
motto of their coat-of arms was, ‘‘I am no 
King; I disdain being a Duke; I am De 
Courcy.” The last descendant died re- 
cently; he was one of the street sweepers 
of Paris, 

Hair Disugs.—In Russia bowls, dishes, 
plates, etc., are formed of the hair of the 
rabbit, bare, and other animals, The arti- 
cles are felted and afterwards varnished. 
These utensils have the sppearance of 
papier-mache or varnished leather, and 
possess the properties of being strong, 
durable, and very light. 

MOHAMMEDANISM, -— Mohammedanism 
Consists of three things: Islam, or resigna- 
tion; Iman, or faith, and Dip, or Religious 
rites, It may be reckoned significant that 
it has long been known by only the first 
named, isiam. Resignation to Kismet, or 
blind faith, is ite chief characteristic. 

Tus Kina’s Frisnps.—When Fenelon 
was almoner to Louis XIV. his Majesty 
was astonished to find oneSuanday, instead 
of the usual crowded congregation, only 
himself and the priest. “What is the 
meaning of this?” said the king. “I 
caused it to be given out,’ replied the pre- 
late, ‘that your Majesty did not attend 
chapel to-day, that you might see who it 
was that came here to worship God, and 
who to flatter the king.’’ 

Lions.—-The Mesopotamian lion is usu- 
ally without a mane, although upon the 
Karun River some have been found with 
along black one. Such a lion, a recent 
travellor tells us, is called a Kaffir, or infi- 
del, the maneless lions being Mussulmans, 
These latter, if properly adjured, may, say 
the inhabitan's, be induced to spare life on 
orthodox confession of faith, while the 
unbelieving lion has no mercy. 

FAR oF DEATH.—The absence of tear of 
death which is such a striking charac- 
teristic of the Chinese nature hasa logical 
explanation. The Chinese are taught that 
only those who face death fearlessly enter 
into happiness in the other world, 
Foreigners who have witnessed execu- 
tions in China béa~ witness that, asthe 
executioner with his sword mows down 
the kneeling ranks, the convicts Invariably 
meet death with a jeat. 

MaAsKS.—Masks were ordinary articles of 
female costume in England previous to 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. The whole 
mask, covering the entire face, was heid 
between the teeth by means of a round 
bead fastened on the inside. White half 
masks, with chin-cloaks—ie@, chin cloths 
or mufflers—were in iashion aslete as the 
Commonwealth. During the reign of 
Queen Année and the first half of the last 
century masks were still used by ladies in 
riding, and were worn! appended to the 
waist bya string. 

JarPaANESE Bripes.—When a Japanese 
girl is about to become a bride, she is 
counted as dead to her own parenta On 
the eve before the wedding she is borne 
out of her father’s house clad in white gar- 
ments, the prescribed mourning color; 
and as much formality is observed as 
would be if she were really deceased. The 
house is then purified by sweeping and 
dusting and alring. As the girl enters the 
enclosure of her new home, two lighted 
torches guide her in the right direction, 








would have t» follow them, and then dis-_ 


cover that something had happened to one 
or more of them which necessitated his 
riding for home and back to the sick cat- 
tle again. Sometimes he and the mare 
had to camp outunder the trees, but in 
this delicious climate there is no bedroom 
ceiling 80 enjoyable as the dark blue sky, 
punctured with stars that glitter like dia 
monda, and throw a light like the glamor 


‘of a poem across the sleeper’s face. 


[TO BE OONTINUED, | 
———_—_—  - 


Iv is remarked by some writer that ‘ex 
ene f ere nv hown wal ’ g ‘ 
reed ’ T m ia troe "T ere aor th 
jt ~ 4 6no68e 
ar iA aa > 
- 4 fee a CASO t a) 
tnrow y on «4 A a 10Ve 
por 44 ny nents ina bundle, as he 
would hay with a pitchfork. There iano 
evil under the sun more intolerabie than 


ultra- politeness, 


and, a8 #800n a& the cortege has passed 
within the walla, these are extinguished 
simultaneously. 

THe Lapy or THR Woops.—Becaase of 
the grace, slightnéss, and elegance of its 
figure, the birch tree has been well named 
the Lady of the Woods, Though not much 
used in the timber trade, itis neverthe 
loss erm ployed in a variety of other ways, 
The birch bark canoe of the 24d Indian 
has never been surpassed in boats of this 
class. Ite silver stem has been tapped for 
its sugary sap, from which a wine has 
been made; beer has been brewed from ita 
tender shoots, and tea has been prepared 
from its leaves. There is starch enough 


in its bark to form a rude kind of bread 


for the semi-savage folk in the icy North. 
It yields an oil, which gives to Russian 
eather ite agreeable odor In Russia they 
#96 the wood for roofing xea, jars 
ahoes arriages, fur ture and spoons, of 
wi ast arne art eas (many as thirty 

1008 arse [D4eUuUe BDOUSs yf 7 ranches. 
Excelien * ar made of ite twigs, 
aa many a boy can tell, having often fig- 
ured in what has been called ‘ta bad quar- 
ter of an hour.” Indeed, does not “to 


| birch’’ mean ‘to chastize ?’’ 
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In IT FART 


BY Mw. kK. 





Ie it far to the river? 
Oh, traveler, any! 


For my feet they are weary, 
And dark ta the way. 
The clouds they have hidden 


Kach radiant star; 
()! tell me, | pray, 
In it far? 


in it far to the clty 
W hose streets are of goldt 
W hose treasures are boundless, 
Whose Joys are untold? 
Where the beaatifal gates 
Of the salnte are ajar, 
Where my soul may have rest— 
In it far? 


LOVE THE VICTOR. 


WY THE AUTHOK OF “A FATAL MOMENT,”’ 
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CHAPTER 1X.—(ConTINURD. ) 


most ludicrous pity. She so beauti- 
fulto be so barshly treated by the 
world! He thought it too terrible. 

“Will you let me teach you to play 
tennis?’ he urged, bending over her, his 
pity showing in his eyes, ‘I fear you have 
known much trouble ?’’—this in low heat- 
tating aceents. 

“IT bave; but I don’t wish tospeak of it,” 
anewered Agnes hastily, her eyes filling 
with tears, 

Mr. Brander saw them, and bated him- 
self for bie unlucky observation, 

“To think thata great lasy fellow like 
me should have done nothing but enjoy 
himeelf all bis life, while this fair creature 
has bad to bear the heat and burden of the 
day!" he thought com miserating|ly. 

Stephen Flackton, from the farther end 
of the table, could not keep bis eyes off the 
slight white robed form visible between 
the great silver gillepergne and the groups 
of tinted fern that oocupled the centre of 
the table. It was with the utmost diMoulty 
he oould bring bimself to listen to the re. 
marks of bis hostess and Miss Daore—be 
tween whoin he sat—suiNolently to be able 
to answer coherently. 

The latter bad marked him for her own, 
She was one of those objectionable girls 
whose sole pursuit In life is husband-hbant 
ing, and in Stephen Flacktor she thought 
she saw the husband of her dreams, He 
was very wealthy, he was handsome, and 
had no sisters, which was a great point 
His very coldness and apparent reserve 
made her all the moreardent. When won 
he would be won for ever. He was the 
sort of nan who would never waste a 
thought on any woman but his wife, and 
would never think anytbing too good for 
her. 

Stephen was one of those men whom 
women woo, sinoe he never cared enough 
for them to become a wooer. His heart was 
anything but susceptible. That heshould 
have fallen in love at first sight was eo in- 
credible that he himself could not believe 
it. He told bimeelf that he had never seen 
such a lovely girl as Mias Lyne, and he 
felt that he admired ber warmly. 

Mr. Flackton longed for the time to pass 
until be could approsch and speak to her; 
and he would have given worlds to beable 
to turn Mr. Brander—who, Stephen felt 
sore, was boring her with his brainless 
talk—out of bis seat, and take it for him- 
self. Yos, he aduilred her very muoh, and 
was deeply interested in her, for be haa 
seen her in such different circumstances 
that nis curiosity was aroused. 

“I made a great ass of myself when she 
came into the drawing-roow,’’ he thought, 
siniling absently the while into Miss 
Dacre’s insipid pink and white face. “The 


ii youag man looked at her with al 








girl must have thought me a perfect idiot | 


—perbapes hates the sight of me. She wiil 
notlook at ne now at any rate.’’ 
‘‘] see you are admiring our ferns, Mr, 


Flackton,’’ remarked Mrs. Denys inno. | 


cently. ‘Aren't they lovely in their fa 
ding colores? My little girl arranged 
them.”’ 


“Your little girl?’ echoed Stephen 
vaguely. 

“Yea,” replied bis hostess, laugbing— 
“I mean Miss Lyne. She is my child now, 
you know.’’ 

‘Have you adopted her, Mra Denys?’ 
inguired Coralie onsiderabl y aston- 
lahed : 

“I think lehalido so. Don’t you ad- 


mire her, Mr. Flackton ?”’ 
“Do 1? I .,uppose so,” he answered 


vaguely, helping Miss Dacre to pineapple 
instead of bananas. 

‘Just hear bim! He supposesso! Why 
you ought not to be allowed in the same 
room with her.” 

“Ob, you horrid sarcastic man !"’ chimed 
in Coralie, calmly accepting the pine 
apple, and delighted with his indifference 
to Misa Lyne’s charms, ‘1 don’t believe 
you ever admire any one, you bard- 
hearted creature,”’ 

“Very seldom, I admit,” was tbe disap 
pointing rejoinder, instead of the pretty 
speech Miss Dacre bad expected. 

The moment the gentlemen reentered 
the drawing-room after dinner, Mr. Bran- 
der made s rush to the quiet corner where 
Agnes was bending over some intricate 
lace work; she was sitting apart from the 
reat of the ladies, who were mostly asleep. 

Stephen was too proud to enter into 
open rivalry with bim, but watobed witb 
angry jealous eyes the animated con versa- 
tion that went on between the pair. How 
dared the fellow take up Miss Lyne’s 
work and play with her aciassors? How 
dared he look into her eyes in that impu- 
dent manner until her cheeks grew rosy? 
So ran the current of Stephen’s thoughts, 
but no stretch of bis imagination led him 
to suppose that Agnes looked displeased 
by Mr. Brander’s presence. On tke con- 
trary, she was too evidently pleased. 

“What does it matter to me?’ he 
thought, trying to throw dust into bisown 
eyes, ‘Mise Lyneis notso much as an 
acquaintance of mine.” 

He thereupon turned resolutely to Oor- 
alie Dacre, who was at hand, and for the 
very first time in his life attempted to flirt, 
which was perbaps, if he bad bit known 
it, abouta decided a symptom as any he 
could have displayed of the malignant na- 
ture of his complaint, 

Considering the conclusion at which be 
bad arrived, it was strange that, when 
Charlie Brander was called away to take 
part in a duet with Coralie Dacre, Mr. 
Flackton, instead of following the latter to 
the piano, as in duty bound, should have 
made his way at once towards the girl 
whom be had just before thought “was 
not even an acquaintanoce.”’ 

Agnes turned pale at bis approach, and 
was conscious Of an unusual fluttering at 
her heart, an involuntary shrinking from 
him, which was comparable only to the 
trembling of some poor helpless bird in the 
presence of the fascination it would fain 
resist. 

Awkwardly enough Stephen sat down 
in Mr. Brander’s seat, longing for some of 
the friendly ease exhibited by that gentle 
man in similar circumstances. 

‘We are not quite strangers !’’ he began, 
quite oblivious of his previous strictures, 
and with acurious indistinctness in the 
usual clear tone of his vcice, ‘] have seen 
you before, Miss Lyne?” 

‘Have you?’ asked Agnes, not daring 
to raise her eyes from her work lest they 
should show her agitation. “I do not re 
member you.”’ 

‘‘No—how should you ?”’ said Mr. F lack- 
ton, growing bolder after once breaking 
the foe. ‘You would not be likely to re- 
member mé, but I could not; forget you, 
1 saw you in Warning Minster,” he oon- 
tinued, after a pause, during which he had 
been endeavoring to control the annoying 





tremulousness of his voice. ‘‘Your face 
fixed itself on my memory, and has 
haunted me ever since, But! long since 
thought I should never see you again.” 

“I remember the Minster,’”’ returned 
Agnes softly, gazing dreamily straight be- 
fore her. ‘I used to go sometimes to hear 
the music, but’’—her eyes seeking his face 
timidiy for the first time—“! do not think 
I ever saw you there ”’ 


“No—although I was watching you dur- | 


ing the whole service you bestowed only 
one glance on me when you passed 





through the porch. That warrants me in 


saying we do not meet as strangers—do | 


wer’ 


“1? How should I know? No! Yes! Of | 
course we do!’’ replied Agnes incoher- | 


ently, the soft rose flush, which had an. 
noyed Stephen so much when Mr. Bran- 
der had called it forth, stealing over her 
face again. 

“Atleast! know I cannot look upon 
you asastranger. I feel as if there never 
had been a time when I did not know you. 
At one period in my life the world was to 
me nothing more than a big place of busi- 
ness, and | had no thought beyond amass- 
ing money. It was but a poor ambition— 
don’t you think so, Miss Lyne ?’’ 

“It was my ambition !’’ she admitted, 
half smiling, balf sighing. 

“Yours?” exclaimed Mr. 
looking at her in surprise, 

‘*Yee—I needed money more than any- 
thing else in the world. It would have | 


Flackton, 


been the means of saving a life dearer to 
me than my own.” 


The girl’s trembling voice stopped ab-— 


ruptiy; and she bent her head to hide the 
burning tears that rushed to ber eyes. 

Stephen’s heart was stirred to its depths. 
Thats woman, young, fair, and refined, 
should ever haveto do more than epjoy 
herself was to bim, as to Mr. Brander, a 
strange idea. He could bardly realize that 
Mise Lyne should bave worked and suf. 
fered. Yet he remembered the sad tear- 
ful face, the shabby attire of the girl he 
had seen in the Minster, and felt it had in- 
deed been so. 

“] despise the money I made when I 
think of your having been in need,’’ he 
said, bending over her witha uew atfeo- 
tionate expression beaming in his eyes. 
“Believe me, I would not mind how bard 
the world wastome if it bad but been 
kind to you. Why could not I have suf- 
fered in your stead, and you bave had my 
com paratively easy life ?’’ 

Agnes looked ap with a faint smile. 

‘‘You are very good !’’ she observed. 

Something in her tone made Stepben 
flush and draw farther away. 

‘‘] suppose you think me unpardonably 
presumptoous,” be remarked. ‘And in- 
deed you bave reason; but 1 mean what | 
say. There is something so repugnant to 
my mind in theidea of a helpless girl 
having to bear the buffets of a cruel world. 
She oughtto be worked for, cared for, 
guarded——”’ 

‘“‘And apoiled !’’ interrupted Agnes play- 
fully. “I think work is good for every 
one; but unfortunately the struggle is 
sometimes unequal.’’ 

“Always, when one woman is pitted 
against the world.” 

“Oh, no—not always! I am opposed to it 
now, but see how well cared for I am.’’ 

“Opposed to it now ?’”’ repeated Stephen. 

“Yes! Didn’t you know that I am only 
Mrs. Denys’ paid companion ?” and Agnes 
looked proudly and half defiantly straight 
into his eyes, 

Magdsien Ormond would hardly bave 
known Stephen witb that new expression 
of com passionate tenderness softening his 
face as he returned the look, and would 
not bave believed his stern nature capable 
of unbending to 80 great an extent. 

‘*] did not know,” he murmured very 
gently. ‘But what of that?” 

“I thought perhaps you might despise 
me for it,’’ replied Agnes falteringly. 

‘“*] trust you will learn to know me bet. 
ter soon, Miss Lyne; then——’”’ 

“Then !’’ echoed Coralie Dacre pertly, 
catching the last word. 

She bad come up behind Miss Lyne un- 
perceived, and was in a very bad temper. 
Mr. Flackton had actually chosen to stay 
talking to Mrs. Denys’ companion, while 
she— Miss Coralie Dacre of Dacre Park— 
had been singing the sweetest love song 
she knew for his special delectation. 

‘*] beg yonr pardon !”’ returned Stephen, 
in bis iciest manner. 

Miss Dacre’s insipid- looking face grew 
several shades redder. 

‘‘] sang On purpose to please you,’’ she 
continued, but changing her tone, “and 
you bave been talking all the time.’’ 

“And I sang on purpose to please you,’’ 
observed Mr. Brander, who had followed 
Miss Dacre, bending over Agnes, and 
you have been talking all the time,”’ 

“I think you might at least be original,” 
snapped Miss Dacre, turning to him—“and 
also truthful, since you sang simply be- 
cause | asked you.”’ 

“In the hope Miss Lyne would be 
pleased,’ said Mr. Brander imperturba- 
bly. 

“What are you people quarreling 
about?’ demanded another gentleman, 
joining the group. ‘Do give me the bene- 
fit of the excitement.” 

“Oh, about songs and singers,” answered 
Charley Brander carelessly. 

“Well, then, apropos of the subject, will 
you not favor us with a song, Mise 
Lyne?” 

‘She would if she could, but she can’t !” 
exclaimed Mrs, Denys, drawing near the 








will do so soon. I mean to give her some 
lessons myself. Ob, you need not open 
your eyes at me in that way, Ceralie, my 
dear; I can sing, I assure you. But come 
to the fire, Agnes! You must have a giass 
of wine, and then I shall pack you off to 
bed. You are sot quite strong yet, you 
must remem ber.’’ 

But it was not until nearly dawn that 
Agnes fell asleep. A proud cold face, 
whose blue eyes melted into wianing 
warmth and softness when they looked 
into hers, seemed to keep her awake witn 
the tender glance with which they had 
smiled “good night” A new trembling 
sensation, born of an exquisite happiness 
but yet alloyed with an inexplicable pain 
and dread, had taken possession of her, 
The icy looks of the Dacre girls, and the 
scornful glances of their mother were pow. 
erless to burt her now. Yet strangely 
mingled with this new sweet emotion the 
grating voice of the old witch of the 
Weirdwood persisted in making iteelf 
beard. 


CHAPTER X. 


(T\HE three Misses Dacre stood in the hall! 
} ready fora riding expedition. They 

looked very weil in their fashionably 
made riding habite, which were buttoned 
with coral, and little bats each with its 
straight scarlet wing stuck jauntily on the 
left side. Three or four gentlemen waited 
to accompany them, while Agnes Lyne 
was receiving the girls’ parting injuno- 
tions about some bows they required re- 
arranged on their dresses for the even- 
ipg’s dance. 

The young ladies did notsacruple to beg 
small services from the girl they treated so 
contemptuously, and could unbend when 
they bad a favor to ask. This afternoon, 
conscious that they were looking their 
best, and that three eligible bachelors were 
to be their undisputed possession for two 
or three hours, they had relaxed so far as 
condescendingly to inform Miss Lyne tbat 
she was a ‘good creature,” and they 
‘could trust to her taste in the matter of 
the bows entirely.’”” Toall of which Mr, 
Fiackton, who was one of the eligibles, 
listened with scarcely-restrained ire. But 
Agnes only smiled, and promised almost 
merely to do her best. 

The fact was that Miss Lyne had passed 
a very happy morning. She had been out 
in the woods gathering half-faded ferns 
and long glistening wreaths of briony for 
the evening’s decorations, She was nct 
alone, as heretofore, but assisted—or, as 
she laugbivgly declared, bindered—by 
Mr. Flackton. He had waylaid her as she 
left the garden, and insisted on carrying 
her basket and other impedimenta. 

It seemed so strange and sweet to this 
lonely girl, whose life had been hitherto so 
hard, to find herself at last an object of 
solicitude, It was a novel experience to 
Agnes to have the trailing brambles or 
egiantine removed from her path lest their 
thorns should touch her dress, to be urged 
to rest lest she should be tired, not to be 
allowed to pluck any but the most delicate 
blossoms lest she should soil or scratch 
her fingera in any way. 

Every word that Mr. Flackton spoke, 
every glance of his blue eyes, the touch 
even of his hand when he deemed it 
necessary—as he constantly did—to assist 
her over some ridicuiously small obstacle, 
were an involuntary confession of the love 
which filled his heart. For deeply, pas- 
sionately, with all the foroe of his strong 
manhood, he loved this pale fair girl, who 
only three days ago had been to him 4 
stranger. 

He saw but Agnes everywhere; his life 
was filled by her, and she was to him what 
the sun is to the sunflower. He thought 
only of her, he dreamed of her; with ber 
be was all life and animation; away, dull 
and silent, even morose, 

The people in the house pronounced bim 
“stupid,” unsociable,” “proud asa Lucl- 
fer,’’ perhaps not without some grounds, 
for his whole sole was absorbed in one 
idea. In mediwval days Agnes would as- 


object of attraction, and putting ber arm | suredly have been suspected of having ex- 


round Agnes in a way tbat proclaimed | ercised some subtle spell over him. 
/ most enviable ownership. ‘The lilies do 


not sing, you know, any more than they 
toil—they are just meant to be beautiful, 


| sweet, and admired !”’ 


“And gathered!” added Sir Mavor 
Pryoe, the third gentleman, with a very 


6X pressive glance at Agnes’ lovely troubled 
face. 


“The lily--the flower of Heaven!” mur- 
mured Stephen Fiackton. so iOw that only 
Agnes caught the words. : 

Unless you wish to ‘paint the lily,’ you 


had better cease !’’ ‘aughed Mrs. Denys, 
touching the girl’s fair cheek caressingly. 


As it wasshe was termed ‘‘sly,’’ ‘‘deé- 
signing,” ‘“‘mercenary,’’ and afew other 
expressions of a similar nature; but that 
Mr. Fiackton was really serious in bis at 
tentions to the penniless companion never 
occurred to any of the ladies domiciled at 
the house. 

Agnes herself was instinctively con 
scious of Stepben’s devotion without ad- 
mitting it to her own heart, or searching 
for its secret verdict on him. But, like ® 
blossom in the sun, she seemed to 6x pand 
in the atmosphere of bis devotion. Her 
lips parted in unconscious smiles, ber 


“No—my little girl does not sing, but she | eyes shown like stars, and she sang Dé 
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neath her breath as she moved about with 
light step. 

A wild-rose tint came and went with a 
host of lovely dimples in the creamy 
cheek, and Mrs. Denys gazed approvingly 
on ber deepening beauty, for it reflected 
credit on her treatment. The lady-guests, 
witb one or two exceptions, regarded it as 
another proof of upstart forwardness, 
while the gentlemen were, almost toa 
map, in love with her. 

In the cool shadows of the pine-wood 
Agnes walked by ber tall companion’s 
side, wondering at and half afraid of her 
own happiness. She, who but afew days 
before had bemoaned her loneliness, had 
now many pleasant friends who were all 
so good to her, she thought with deep 
gratitade, 

Atthe luncheon table afterwards they 
had sat side by side, speaking littie, but 
evidently absorbed in the delight of each 
other’s proximity. Mrs. Denys has asked 
Agnes a question three times before she 
could obtain an answer, while Miss Dacre 
had appealed to Stepben in vain. 

“Heis as stupid ashe is handsome!”’ 
Miss Ooralie declared later, pouring forth 
her indignation into the ears of her eldest 
sister, who had a grievance herself in the 
shape of the defection of Sir Mavor Pryce, 
onoe her special cavalier, who also seemed 
smitten by the beauty of Miss Lyne, 

That afternoon, however, Sir Mavor, Mr. 
Brander, and Mr. Fiackton, after some 
great persuasion, it must be owned, on the 
part of their hostess, had fallen victims to 
the fair Dianas, and, in consequence, the 
latter were condescendingly amiable to 
Miss Lyne, who had promised to stay at 
home and adorn their dreases, 

“] sball be wretched until I get back 
again!’ Stephen whispered to Agnes, 
lingering for a last word when the rest had 
passed out under the bridge-way to seek 
their mounts, ‘I dislike the idea of your 
working at those women’s dresses,’’ 

Agnes broke into a merry peal of laugh- 
ter. 

“One of the duties of my position is to 
make myself useful,’’ she declared pro- 
vokingly. 

“Not tosuch women! I wonder Mrs. 
Denys allows it! However it will not be 
for long.” 

“If you please, Mr. Fiackton, sir,’’ in- 
terrupted a groom, coming back across the 
bridge, “the ladies are waiting for you, 
sir.’’ 

“I’m not coming !’’ Stephen exclaimed 
angrily. ‘I shall stay, and——”’ 

‘‘No—you will go,’’ cried Agnes, alarmed 
—‘for my sake, please, Mr. Fiackten!’’ 

“For your sake then,’’ he observed re- 
luctantly; “and you will give me an extra 
dance to-night ?”’ 

“Oh, go—go! We will see when the 
time comes !’’—and Agnes fairly ran out 
oft the hali, Mr. Flackton being obliged, 
with a very bad grace, to join the fair 
equestrians, 

‘“Tiresome man !"’ ejaculated Coralie Da- 
cre, reaching down from her saddle to tap 
him with her gold-mounted whip when he 
appeared at last. ‘Miss Lyne has been 
flirting with you, I suppose? Whata s‘y 
little wretcb she is !”’ 

“Miss Lyne is something distinctly dif- 
ferent trom the girl of the period,’”’ he an- 
swered, with eool contempt. “She is in- 
nocent of all fashionable vices. I do not 
think you would find it easy, Miss Coralie, 
to initiate her into the art of flirtation.” 

“Thank you for the implied compli- 
ment!’’ repiied Coralie, whipping up her 
horse angrily, and galloping off down the 





echoiug road, while Stephen followed un- , 


Willingiy admiring her reaily splendid 


seat, and feeling in a better humor since he | 
had made her angry; so that, as Coralie was | 


easy to conciliate, the ride was finished | 


more amicably than it began. 
* 


“Weare ready to dance, Miss Lyne, | 


when you are ready to play!’ remarked 
Coralie Dacre, sweeping across the hall in 
her pale blue silken skirt, a cluster of 
deep crimson flowers fastened under her 
girdle. 

A large blue and crimson fan hung from 
one of ber arms, upon whose long crimson 
mittens several jeweled bangles jingled 
musically. 

Agnes Lyne was standing with drooping 
head and happy eyes listening to Stephen 
Flackton’s thanks for her acceptance of 
his gift, a bunch of mountain-ash berries, 
which she wore in the bosom of her white 


dress, She looked up in surprise at the 
sound of Miss Dacre’s not very amiable 
tones, 

lam very sorr 

y 1 not know ? 

Vannot play 7 O} ndee 
loin ptuous incredulity. ‘But | pose 


you will dance ?’' 


ne 
i 


“Oertainly—with me!” replied Mr. 
Fiackton sternly, offering Agnes his arm 
atthe same time. “We will ask Mrs. 
Denys what fs to be done!""—this to Ag- 
nes, in his softest accents, and, uncere- 
moniously, he led her away from Miss 
Dacre, who stared in blank amazement, 
watching their progress and murmuring 
“Insolence !’’ under her breath. 

“Oh, I am afraid Miss Dacre will be very 
angry! murmured Agnes reproachfully 
to Stephen. 

“I meant her to be!’ was his cool reply. 

“Do you know that, if she had been a 
man, Miss Lyne, I should have left her 
lying full length on the floor. Yet, be- 
cause she isa woman, she is at liberty to 
insult any one—or thinks she is!” 

“She does not mean to insult me, I am 
sure,” said Agnes gently. ‘Besides, you 
always forget that! am only a penniless 
nobody; it is not to be supposed that Miss 
Dacre should show me much considers- 
tion, If it were not for Mrs. Denys’ kind 
partiality I should not mingle with her 
guests at all.’”’ 

“I do not forget that by right of beauty 
and innocence you are queen over all 
women !”’ 

Absorbed in themselves, the pair forgot 
their original purpose of speaking to Mrs. 
Denys’, and sauntered round the hall in- 
stead, followed by nota few envious or 
admiring eyes, 

The sound of the piano warning people 
to take their places made them start. The 
first quadrille was formed already. 

“Oh, dear,’ exclaimed Agnes, with child- 
ish disappointment and hesitation, ‘‘and | 
can only dance quadrilles !’’ 

“We will havea polka!” said Stephen. 
‘*You can dance them ?” 

“ButI donot think Miss Daore likes 
polkas !’’ 

‘*W bat of that? You do, so we will have 
plenty. 1 know Mrs. Gelling can play a 
charming polka, and she is very oblig- 
ing.’’: 

‘*Yes—is she not kind ? She has been in- 
viting me to stay with her, when I havea 
holiday.”’ 

“Very kind! Will you go?” 

Stephen’s voice sounded so strange that 
Agnes, although ostensibly watching the 
dancers, looked up at him curiously. 
Whatever she observed in his eyes caused 
her to hide her own at once, 

“I_yes—it Mrs. Denys 
should.”’ 

“Well, I think you will go somewhere 
elee when you havea holiday—at least, I 
hope so,’’ said Stephen audaciously. 

“You don’t know anything about it? I 
shall go where Mrs. Denys thinks best.’’ 

“Ob, no! We chal! not consult her!’’; 

‘‘We shall not consult her?” exclaimed 
Agnes, in genuine astonishment, ‘‘What 
do you mean, Mr. Flacktun ?”’ 

“1 will tell you, but not now’’—bis voice 
thrilled with tender meaning—“and not 
here, my child.’’ Then be continued more 
lighthly—**You are more likea lily than 
ever to-night,”’ 

‘Are you not going to speak to me to- 
night ?’’ uttered a reproachful voice; and 
Mr. Brander with the smiling Mrs. Gel- 
ling, paused in front of the other pair, the 
lady taking forcible possession of Mr. 
Flackton and leaving Agnes for Mr. Bran- 
der. 

“You must not forget ourcom pact, Miss 
Lyne,’’ remarked Mr. Brander, when he 
had obtained her promise to give him the 
next quadrille and a polka later on. 


thinks I 





“Ob, no!” answered Agnes in rather a | 


remorseful tone, knowing that her first | 
| ess, when she expressed ber regret for his | 


friend bad very little place in ber thoughts 
now. ‘But you have been dancing.”’ 
“And you? Whathave you been do- 


ing?’ Mr. Brander retorted reproach- 
fully. 

“Watching you,” replied Miss Lyne 
saucily. 


‘How strange then that you should have 
returned my ‘nods and becks and wreathed 
smiles, with such an abstracted stony gaze,”’ 
said Mr. Brander satirically. 


A 


“J am goirg to dance with you,” an- | 


swered Agnes, blushing vividly, ‘‘so you 
must not be angry with me now.”’ 

“Angry with you? How oould I be an- 
gry with you? But! must confess | have 
been feeling dreadfully neglected and de- 
serted.’’ 

“Come, Sir Knight of the Rueful; Coun- 
tenanve!’’ cried Mre. Denys, fanning her- 
self vigorously, as she swept up to them. 
‘‘] want you to play a valse; nobody else 
know which itis! 


wiil—I don’t 


vv 


can or 


wa 6 ng ! 
was Tat nar 

groe 
Alban 


M ise 


evade bey his I 
t for t r dance Lyne!’ 
“Por orget our dances, yu 


bispered, as he walked off dejectedly; 


and he reileved his feelings by playing the 
wild sweet strains of a German waits 

Quadrille number two was just over, 
and Mr. Brander, feeling he bad earned 
his happiness, bore Agnes away to the 
drawing room, ostensibly to rest, but 
really that he might have her sweet com- 
panionsbip to himself. 

He saw her intoa comfortable chair in 
one of the large window recesses, where 
she could rest her head against the plied 
cushions, and sat down in front of her. 

“Now, this is what I call jolly,” he de- 
clared, with boyish fervor, ‘‘to have you 
away from that lot of folk! Those Dacre 
giris are too much for a fellow !’’ 

“Even Miss Rose?’ asked Agnes mis- 
chievously. 

“Why ‘Miss Rose?’ 
Brander. 

“Because you seemed to like her so 
much.”’ 

“Oh, dear, no! Nothing of the sort, I av 
sure you!” he exclaimed, with unnecessary 
warmth. “She is good fun, I admit, but 
the Dacres are not the sort to make friends 
of. You are my friend,’’ he said gently, a 
flush rising to bis face—“‘at least if you 
still care about my friendship. But, now 
you have so many others, perhaps you do 
not need me?”’ 

Agnes could not help smiling at the 
young fellow’s dolorous tone; but she an- 
swered earnestly — 

“Indeed you must not think so poorly 
of me as that, Mr. Brander. I do not for- 
get that you were my triend in need, nor 
that I was very desolate until the evening 
you were so kind to me.” 

Mr. Brander took the hand that lay on 
her knee, and kissed it passionately. 

“Dear friend! Sweet,” he was begin- 
ning, when the voice that Mr. Brander de- 
tested above all others—Stephben Fiack- 
ton’s—exclaimed in tones of the most pro- 
vokingly complacent ownership— 

“Oh, here youare! I have been iook- 
ing for you everywhere. Pardon me, Bran- 
der; but Miss Lyne is my partner for the 
polka which had already begun.’’ 

Interfered with a second time, Mr. Bran- 
der had the mortification of seeing Agnes’ 
irrepressible joyous flutter and blush as 
she went off with Mr. Flackton, without 
word or glance for her ‘‘friend in need.”’ 

That night, when Agnes retired to rest, 
very late, very tired, very happy, she 
found a tiny note pinned to the cushion on 
her toilet table, 


demanded Mr. 


“I think you must have guessed how 
fondly [love you? But I can bear the 
suspense no longer. I asked you once for 
your friendship; | ask younow for your 
love—or at least to give mea hope of win- 
ning it. Ican’t put it in the language 
some fellows would; but I offer you a true, 
deep, unchanging love, and I hope that 
you will accept it. If you can give me 
hope—ever, ever so little— wear the heather 
I enclose to-morrow morning at break- 
faat; if pot, wear the berries you wore to- 
night. Ishallthen know my fate. Do 
not think my words are cool. If you could 
only see into my heart, you would find 
that it is full of thought for you. 

“©, BB” 


Agnes kissead both note and heather; 
then, putting them away, the girl knelt 





down, hid her face in her hands, and 
burst into bitter teara. But she wore the 
ash-berries at breakfast the next morn- | 
ing. 

Shortly afterwards Charlie Brander left | 
the Grange for his home in the South— | 
“called away very unexpectedly on ur- 
gent business,” he explained to his hoat | 


departure, while Agnes ran up to bherown 


room to indulge in another good cry as he- 


drove off forlornly in the mist and rain.) 





CHAPTER XI, 


guests had left Weirdwood, for the 
beauty of the autumn had waned. 


FORTNIGHT passed, and most of the | 


The flowers hung draggied and hueless | 


from their stalks; the 
about in dreary fashion. Day atter day the 
sky was covered with clouds, while stormy 
winds roared over the bare hills, or 
whistied through the moaning trees. 

At eventide (iarfell and Weirdwood 
seemed to assme their most forbidding 
aspect, and Mrs. Denys wialed herself any- 
where else, bemoaning ber husband’s in- 
valid condition and unreasonable prefer- 


ence for his ancestral home, which hin- 
derei the falfilment of her wishes. 

And atill Stephen Flackton lingered on. 
In spite of his previous assertions that 
business inust r be neglected, and that a 
week's abeence was the at ne } 
possibly permit bimasif, he appeared now 
content to let it look after itself, never so 


much as wentioning it 


leaves whirled | 
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Mra. Denys was too glad of his society to 
inquire closely into the reason of his etay- 
ing, for she loved companionabip and ex- 
citement, and endeavored to detain her 
guests by every possible device. 

The dismal days passed happily for 
Stephen Fiackton and Agnes Lyne, their 
love developing every day, although the 
words that woe to make their dream of 
happiness reality had not yet been spoken. 

Agnes never thought of thefuture, She 
revelled in a very atmosphere of felicity. 
She loved and was beloved. She knew it 
as well as if Mr. Flackton had told her so, 
and the knowledge was asall-sufficient as 
her trust in him was all-perfect. 

The Dacres had left Weirdwood, and 
only Mrs. Gelling and Sir Mavor Pryce 
now remained, and both of these took part 
in the general spoiling of Agnes, 

So these first sad days of autumn were 
full of joy to Mra, Denys’ young com- 
panion, whose duties were so light that 
her position In the house might have been 
that of an bonored visitor instead of a paid 
servant. 

One partioularly stormy evening, when 
the wind was roaring down the wide old 
chimneys, and frothing the leaden waters 
of the moat, Mrs. Denys with Agnes and 
the three remaining guests were seated 
round the bal! fire, Glim stretched on the 
rug before the blaze. They were talking 
about an excursion they wished to make 
before Sir Mavor left, which he intended to 
do in the course of a few days. 

“If only the weather would olear up!” 
sighed Mrs. Denys doiefally. “Oh, what 
a dreary old place this is !’’ 

‘All places are dreary in bad weather,’’ 
observed Mrs. Gelling sententiously; ‘bat 
still Ithink we have managed to make 
vurselves very happy and comfortable 
here,”’ 

“What do you say, Mr. Flackton?”’ 
asked Mrs. Denys mischievously, for 
Stephen's devotion could not be concealed, 
“Othello’s occupation’s gone now you 
have given up shooting, I suppose ?”’ 

“I have more resources than the mis 
guided Moor possessed,’’ returned Stephen 
coolly, while Agnes hoped her blushes 
would pass unnoticed inthe ruddy fire 
light. 

“I should not be surprised if the weather 
changed quite suddenly,’’ said Sir Mavor, 
pulling thoughttully at his itron-gray 
beard while he stared at Agnes’ lovely 
face. “And we get our excursion after 
all,” 

“IT hope so! 
ing Bay !’’ exclaimed Mrs, Gelling. 
shall drive, | suppose ?’’ 

“As far as Oisering,’’ explained Mrs, 
Denys; “then we havea railway journey 
of twenty miles—after that a walk over 
the moors to the sea,”’ 

“Glorious!” ejaculated Agnes eagerly, 
‘*‘] am longing to see the sea!’’ 

‘“Hoam I,’’ echoed Stephen, smiling at 
her. “There will bea full moon, too—at 
least if the sky clears, as | hope it will,”’ 

‘You will like that, Miss Lyne?’’ inter- 
rogated Sir Mavor. “Moonlight on the 
sea!’’ 


Iam longing to see Uarn- 
“We 


‘6A Jake and a fairy boat 
To sail in the moonlight clear; 
And merrily we would float 
From the dragons that guard us here!’”’ 


quoted Mra, Gelling. 

“You ought to sing the song, since you 
have putit into our heads,’’ remarked 
Mra. Denys, more by way of diverting the 
laiy’s attention to Agner, at whom she 
was siniling significantly, than for any 
other reason, 

‘“Yes—in common justice you ought to 
be compelled to do so!” declared Sir Ma- 
vor, following suit. 

“Oh, give me mercy betore justice!’ de 
clared Mra. Gelling. ‘Whatever common 
justice demands, mercy should remember 
that I am bashful.” 

“Everyone praises mercy, very few care 
for justice,'’” observed Stephen gravely; 
“and yet mercy is a weak virtue very of. 
ten, and has not half the grandeur or rug- 
god strength of Justice.” 

‘‘Hoar the oracie!’’ cried Mra. Denys, 
with mock awé6, raising her hands, on 
which her costly rings sparkled. 

“I fear you would be @ severe judge, 
Mr. Fiackton,"”’ declared Mra, Gelling, 
turning her plump smiling face to his, 

“A Just judge, [ hope,’’ he answered, 
still more gravely. 


“T should not care to be # prisoner be- 
fore you,” said the lady, ‘if I were in need 
of mercy or forgivenesa.”’ 

‘You would not withhold them—would 
you ?” asked Agnes, looking timidly up 
into Stephen's face, and thinking how 
stern he could look 

“There are cases where stices be 
firsat—nay 6 naldera re 

ed Stepher t r x r gianoce 

00084) Ss when merry w Sat sifu 
weak n 684, forg sweet a sentimental 


farce.”’ 
[TO BK CONTINUBZD. | 














GARDEN AND CRADLE, 





BY EUGESE FIELD. 





Waen our babe he goeth walking In his gar 
den, 
Around bia tinkling feet the sunbeams play; 
The postes they are good to him, 
Aad Sow them as they should to him, 
As fareth he upon his kingly way; 
And birdlings of the wood to him 
Make music, gentie music, all the day, 
When our babe he goeth walking in his gar 
den. 


W hen our babe he goeth ewinging In his cra- 
dia, 
Then the night it 
down; 
The little stars are kind to him, 
The moon she hath a mind to him 
And layeth on his head a golden crown; 
And singeth then the wind to him 
A song, the gentie song of Bethlero tewn, 
When our babe he goeth swinging tn bis cra- 
dle. 


Her Temptation. 


nY BP. OW. 


looketh ever sweetly 








gust, and the pavement of the street 

Beryl Oranbourne was looking upon 
from the dining-room window was quite 
dazzling in the white heat. 

The girl was by no means handsome, 
and the plain chocolate dress she wore in 
no way set her features nor ber figure off 
to advantage. Nevertheless, her golden- 
brown hair was silky, her gray eyes sof 
and bright, her complexion pure and 
fresh, and her expression betokened a dis- 
position of amiability and sweetness. No, 
she was not even pretty, but there was a 
charm about her that attracted people, 
making them think #9, until they looked 
again, and sew that she had but small 
claim to the title. 

A hired brougham had just driven from 
the door. Beryl’s eyes hed followed it, 
and unconsciously were yet bent in the 
direction it had taken, a thoughtful, re 
gretiul expression on her countenance, 
ber bands clasped and drooped in front of 
her. In that brougham had departed her 
aunt, Mra, Cranbourne, and her cousin 
Blanche, dressed to the nines, and bound 
to a garden-party, where there were to be 
lawn-tennis, croquet, archery, and no end 
of other amusements which young peo- 
ple enjoy, and which this particular 
young person looking into the glaring 
roadway felt she could have very much 
enjoyed indeed, But her aunt and cousin 
had gone, leaving Beryl, Cindereiia-like, 
at home. 

lt was very hard to be shut up and 
alone on this bright summer afternoon, 
with all the wondrous vitality of youth 
pulsating through every vein, Still it was 
right, quite right. Did not aunt Cran 
bourne give her lodging and board, and 
Blanche’s last year’s dresses? For Beryl! 
was the orphan daugbter of a penniless 
Meutenant, who had had but his love to 
bequeath her, 

Aunt Cranbourne had had lately all the 
ex pense of bringing Blanche out— Blanvlie, 
who was at a first glance the twin of 


| WANS a hot, sunny afternoon in Au- 
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| on in the future, Directly she hears of an — 


engagement she will leave. Marriage with 
ter is very, very problematical. Also it 


sbere your pleasures. First, | cannot af- 
lord it; secondly, it would unsettie ber, 
and make ber discontented, by giving her 


| tastes she would soon be unable to grati- 


fy.” 
So Mra. Cranbourne and Blanche plunged 
into the ses of pleasure, angling for tbe 


big fish matrimony, while Beryi sat in the 


| flected. 





Beryl in countenance, only 80 very much | 


prettier, and lacking theamiability, And 
was it not, too, very expensive to find her 
(Bianche) tolleta so as to hold her own in 


the matrimonial market, and not one o! | 


the silver or gold fish who lately had be 
come so wary, sbooting off just as they 
appeared to be gliding so easily in? 

“The one idea, my dear Blanche,’’ re 
marked Mrs. Cranbourne, in confidence, 
“of a girl, ie matrimony. The girls may 
deny it, but it’s truth. If they reach 
thirty without having a chance, then let 
them join the sisterhood who talk of 


small, skimpy bouse by Regent’s Park 
alone, or, as on this afternoon, looked 
with a twinge of envy out of the window 
after the brougham. 

Turning her eyes into the room, the 
latter appeared the dingier, swaller in con- 
trast to the expansive blue sky, the warm 
sunshine without 

“I'll go for a walk,” she decided. ‘I 
can't stop in on such a day. Everything 
and everybody seem enjoying it, but me. 
There’s the housemaid singing, ‘Jeannette 
and Jeannot,’ out of lightness of heart. 
let me make use of liberty while it is 
mine.”’ 

Ascending to the over-grown cupboard, 
called a room, she dressed, took her 
gloves, and leaving the house, was soon in 
Regent’s Park. 

With the exercise, tue air, and the sun 
shine, ber spirits rose, A healthful nature, 
pbhytically and mentally, she found pleas- 
ure in the trees, the graes, and the laugh- 
ing children tumbling there. Suddenly, a 
roar familiar to ber ears, caused her to 
halt. 

“Why, the lions are being fed,’’ she 16- 
“] did pot notice | was close to 
the Zoo, How I sbould like to goin.” 

Could she sfford it? A shilling? Ob, 
dear, no! Then she remembered the day 
was Monday, and the entrance only six- 
pence, which appeared 80 very much less, 
that she decided to be guilty of the ex- 
travagance. 

As might bave been expected, it being 
so fine, the beautiful gardens were 
crowded, especially about the cages where 
the beasts were fed; while when the turn 
of the seals came, it was quite a crush, 
those inside being wedged in almost be- 
yond self-extrication, 

Beryl, too nervous and feminine to 
force her way forward, remained near the 
outer circle, seeing nothing of the seals, 
save when erect they flattened themselves. 
against the bars, or flopped upon the 
chair. 

Upon what trifles do the entire events 
of alifeturn. Had Beryl! got close up to 
the tank, she might have been Beryl! 
Cranbourne to this day. As it wa’, there 
being no other attraction, she looked 
round at the people until her eyes rested 
upon & young man, with handsome pleas. 
ant features, who, being tall and able to 
look over the heads of the rest, was evi- 
dently much amused and interested in 
the intelligent phoci 

Keryl, finding nothing #0 agreeable to 
contemplate, glanced very frequently in 
his direction, often smiling when he burst 
into laughter, though she did not know 
what had amused bhitn. 

Then there was a shout and swaying of 
the crowd, which took ber a trifle nearer 
the young gentleman, and she was aware 
the seals’ keeper had come, Instantly the 
attention, even of those too distant to see 
much, was directed to the tank. Bery! 
rose on ber tip-toes, hopeful of catching a 
glimpse of the wonderfully intelligent 
creatures, whose race is becoming rapidly 
and brutally exterminated by man, for 
fashion’s sake; but soon growing weary of 
&@ position that produced but a poor result, 
dropped firmly on her feet, and half 
turned preparatory to quitting the crowd, 
when she bebeld something which riveted 


| her to the spot. 


equality of woman, of men’s vices, and | 


rail agains: marriage. But the one thing 
a girl bas to think of, totry for, is matri- 
mony. The man is not of 80 much con 
sequence as the position and settlement 
he can give his wife. Reoollect, I'm not 
leaving a stone unturned for you, It will! 
take some time, | assure you, to recover 
from the inroads | am making in my 
miserably small income, to settle you of! 
my banda.”’ 

Certainly very outeapoken thia. Not an 
atom of concealment, and very pure, 
moral teaching truly. Then the world 
calls out at unhappy marriages. 

“I wonder,” hao murmured Blanche, in 
response, ‘‘what Heryl’s ideas of matri- 
mony are’ Weare the same age." 


“Beryi!’’ with a toss “My dear 
Blanche, your positions are utterly dif. 
ferent, utterly. | epeak of girls in society 
You sere in society—Bery! cannot be; a 
dependent now upon my charity, and 


with only her own resources to depend 


Nhe saw a tall, well-dressed man, by 
garb a gentleman, swiltly introduce his 
hand into the young man’s pocket, draw 
something out, and slip it in his own, 
Then he began to back from the crowd. 
Bery| seeing this like a tlash, stood struck 
dumb, motionless, There was a@ rushing, 
heaving through her veins, making her 
head dizzy; she was aware, mentally, she 
was asking herself what #he should do? 


man’s pocket, and is going to escape. | 
Oh, don’t let him.” 
“Are you certain, miss?” asked the, 
‘Quite. I tell you, I saw him.” 
“All right.”’ 
It didn’t quite seem so to Beryl, for in- | 


stead of following the pickpocket, the 





Feeling, instinctively, she must do some. | 


thing, and not let the pickpocket escape 
with bis booty. 

If she spoke, calling out what she had 
seen, before, in her excitement, the people 
understood her, the man would run. If 


she told bim who bad been robbed, 
quietly, the thief would be suspicious, 
and be off. Every limb trembled, she felt 
*hoking with impatience. Suddenly she 
decided A quiet, nu 6-aged man stood 
by ber She touched him on the arm, say 
ing, indicating the pick pocket 

“That man has just picked a gentle 


man only made his way out of the crowd. 
Speedily she recognized this as a piece of | 
strategy; for, meeting the thief on the out- 
skirts, abruptly he placed a firm grip on > 
his shoulder, arresting him. 

In a second there was a scuffie, The 
crowd found something to look at 6ven 
more entertaining than the seals, 

It swayed and turned, bringing Bery| 


would be mistaken kindness did I let her _ other, turning sbarply. and penniless ones,” irately. 





“Love! If girls wait until they marry 
the man they love, there will be smal 
chance for them. At least for the plain 
“What bet. 
ter can you expect than this? The cCap- 
tain will keep you comfortably, your 
future will be settled—instead or slaving 
as a governess.”’ 

“Aunt, I prefer to slave, rather than 
wed anyone I don’t care for, because he 
can keep me. At least! retain my inde. 
pendence and self-respect.’’ 

Then aunt Cranbourne lost her temper, 
aware she was quite ready to sell Blanche, 
es Blanche was ready to sell herself, for a 
handsome settlement, minus any love, 
save on the surface, There was a grand 


closer to the thief’s victim, who was g@% | flareup. Aunt Cranbourne bade her niece 


ing round in perplexed amazement at the 


com motion. 
“I beg your pardon,” said Beryl, ad- 


dressing him. “I feel sure your pocket 
has been picked, sir. Would you mind 
seeing ?”’ 


not expect further assistance from her. 
Sbe was not going to sacrifice herself for 
one so blind to her own interesta, 

“You'll never do better, don’t flatter 
yoursel!,’”’ 

“I shall do better in being free,” re 





The young fellow, turning asby pale, 
quickly thrust bis hand in bis pocket. 

“Great heaven !”’ be ejaculated, in oon- 
sternation. “My pocket book has gone!’ 

“Do not be concerned,” replied Beryl, 
now recovering self-possession. ‘The 
thief has been canght. See.’’ 

“Just come this way, please,’ called 
Bery!’s friend, still grasping the thief, and 
addressing the young fellow. ‘Is this 


torted Beryl, proudly, resolved never 
again to accept shelter from aunt Cran- 
bourne, 

Only on the morning of her departure 
had the quarrel sufficient!y blown over 


for Beryl to relate her adventure at the 


Zoo, but she told it only in a half-hearted 


| way, there being this estrangement be- 


tween her and her listeners, 
“What is his name? What was his ad- 


your property?” and he motioned to a | avenue?” eahed Meacha. 


bulky pocket. book, upon which his foot 


“Asif I should have been so imperti- 


wae pressed tight down. "nent as to ask bim,” smiled Beryl. “Why 


“Yes, certainly !’’ said the owner, with 
evident delight, and almost sprang upon it. 
“Thank heaven! It contains valuable 
papers, which would have been ruin to 
me if lost.’’ 

“Well, that they ain’t you may thank 
this young lady,’’ was the answer. “If 
she’d lost her head, or called out, as some 
ladies do, the Captain—that’s this chap— 
would have been off. I know him. But 
instead, a8 cool as possible, she touches 
me on the sleeve, not knowing I was a de- 
tective, and whispers all about it; and so 
I’ve nabbed my gentleman. Now please, 
sir, your name and address, You must 
appear, you know.”’ 

“But I can’t,” answered the young man. 
“IT go from here straight on board the 
‘Glenmore,’ that starts for Australia to- 
night. The man must go.” 

‘‘Not he. Lucy he’s wanted in another 
case. Come on, Captain.’’ 

Moving off, the two took the crowd with 
them, leaving Beryl and the stranger 
alone. 

“How can I thank you?—how can I?” 
exclaimed the latter, vehemently, and 
much agitated. “I have not words to, 
You will understand when I say my 
future fortune depends on these papers. 
I came to London for them. Only this 


afternoon did I get them, and as ail my | 
luggage is on board, I placed them in my | 


pocket-book. My faultisin baving come 
tothe Zoo, Yet,’’ and his eyes rested on 
her face, ‘‘I cannot regret that, since it has 
place | me under so great an Obligation to 
you.”’ 

Beryl, blushiag, protested no thanks 
were necessary. Certainly not more than | 
what he hed already expressed, 

“Ob! I cannot admit that!” 
claimed. 


he ex- 


amends for my lack of ability now.” 

Beryl, yet protesting, gave him what he 
sought. ‘Miss Cranbourne’ (she was 
Miss Cranbourne, being the eldest), and 
her aunt’s address. Then shaking hands, 
bidding her farewell, the stranger nhast- 
ened from the Zoo, fearful of risking the 
papers furtner, As the evening was com- 
ing on, Beryl soon after also left, a little 
elated by the adventure which had been 
an event in ber rather monotonous, color- 
less life. 

“I wonder if he will write?” she re. 
flected; then added, with a laugh, *‘Not 
he! But how really lucky it was for him 
that I was there.’’ 

Reaching home, she found two letters 
waiting her. One was accepting her ser- 
Vices a8 resident govei ness to three young 
children. The other an offer of marriage 
from a widdle aged sea captain, with a 
sinall income, and manners as rough as 


the norih wind. Beryl blushed, then 
laughed merrily. 
“Well,” she thought, “at least l’ve 


pleased some one,’’ 
On her aunt’s return she placed the 
letters before her, and a row followed, 


“Of course you will accept?” queried 
Mra. Cranbourne, 
“The governess’ engagement. aunt? Oh 
yer 
XN } ‘ = er, 
€ Spain Ss proposa 
' W hy @ is 4 . 
y, bei i enough to be 
my father, and I don’t like him one bit.”’ 


| Of the way. 


“Atleast give me your name) 
and address, that 1 may write, and make | 
| write, 


should 1? It is not at all likely we shall 
ever hear of each otber again.”’ 

Three months, indeed, nearly four, had 
elapsed, when there arrived a packet ad- 
ressed to Miss Cranbourne. Blancbe 
opened it, naturally, and found within an 
exquisite and costly bracelet. Her eyes 
literally danced; she gave a cry of delight, 

“Oh, mamma—mamma!”’ she exclaimed, 
“A present—see!’’ holding it up. “Js it 
not exquisite?’ 

But her pleasure was sbort lived. In 
the box was a folded paper. Taking it 
| out, she read: 


“DEAR Miss CRANBOURNE, 

‘At last I have leisure to give myself 
the delight of, in writing, thanking you 
for the immense service you rendered me 
at the Zoo. You do not know how im- 
mense. I shall never forget it. That you, 
too, may remember it, may I entreat your 
acceptance of the accompanying bracelet. 
When you look upon it, you will be re- 
minded of the deep gratitude I do and 
ever shall feel towards you. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“REGINALD MOSTYN.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 


“It’s for Beryl,’’ remarked Blanche, dis- 
| appointedly, yet twisting it in the light. 
“Shall | forward it on, mamma?” 

“Certainly not,’’ was the response, ‘‘She 
has not condescended to write to us for 
three months, I shall not put myself out 
It’s like her pride to call her- 
self Miss Cranbourne, Of course her 
father was the eldest, but only a wretched 
lieutenant, while your papa, Blanche, was 
a barrister in good practice, There, put 
the thiug away. When she comes she can 
have it.” 

But Beryl, piqued at the neglect she ex- 
perienced, did not come, and did not 
So shortly after, at a ball, Blanche 
wore the bracelet, and was surprised at 
the admiration it won, and the high value 
put on it. 

“Mr. Mostyn must be very rich to give 
such a present,’’ remarked Blanche, as 
they drove home. “I do wish it were 
mine!’ 

“TI se6 no reason why you should not 
wear it,” rejoinea Mrs, Cranbourne, 
shortly. 

A year passed. Bianche’s second, but 
yetshe was in the matrimonial market. 
Certain fish had hovered very near the 
bait, but suddenly had whisked off and 
married someone else, There had been & 
short letter from Beryl, saying she was 
very comfortable, and that the family 
were all going abroad for an indefinite 
period, and she was going too. 

“She seems as far from marrying as I 
am, Mauwma.”’ 

“she! Absurd. Not likely. But, my 
love, you must really try ana—well—and 
not be quite so particular.’’ 

Three more months, when another let- 
ter came to Miss Cranbourne, but this 
time a com missionaire brought it, waiting 
aD answer, 

It was from Reginald 
Staying at the Grand 


Mostyn; he was 
Hotel, and hoped 


that Miss Cranbourne would allow him to 
call. He was most impatient to see her 
again. 

‘What answer are you going to send 
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mamma?’ asked Bianche. 
very earnest.” 

“My love, the wording of that letter 
sounds like marriage.’’ 

“Mamma! No, I couldn’t—I wouldn't,” 
with jealousy flashing in every feature, 
“support Beryl wedding—wedding such 
an excellent match, while—while I have 
not the slightest chance. Oh, it would be 
most hamiliating!”’ 

“If be really wants Beryl, he’ll have to 
find her,” remarked Mrs, Cranbourne, 
after pacing thoughtfully to and from the 
room. ‘Blanche, I have an idea. You 
might carry it out, if—if you are a girl of 
spirit. Beryl called herself Miss Cran- 
bourne—soolety knows only one Miss 
Cran bourne—you; you are very, very like 
Beryl, only prettier, Why—for fun, a 
joke—shouldn’t you receive this Mr. 
Mostyn? Of course, he means notbing 
now. Why, he only saw your cousin a 
few minutes, and who can tell? He might 
fall in love with you, You might—might,”’ 
ber voice shook a little, ‘‘marry, and go 
with him to Australia, or even be in Ton- 
don, without Beryl ever being the wiser; 
for remember, she doesn’t even know his 
name.”’ ; 

“Ob, mamma! Would it be—right? 
Suppose he isn’t rich—or—nice?”’ 

“Then, my dear, he can go, and we need 
not receive him again.’’ 

The result of that conversation was that 
Bianche wrote a little note saying they 
would be very pleased to see Mr. Mostyn 
at four-o’clock tea. 

Reginald Mostyn was to time. He 
started as he bebeld Blanche, and she 
started too. This young man was cer- 
tainly nice, good-looking, and most fash- 
jonably dressed. 

Reginald had started because he had 
not thought her to whom he owed so great 
a debt was so pretty. Ob, she was de. 
cidedly that. Yet there was a something 
that did not affect him in the face now as 
at the time gone by. 

A something appeared lacking, and 
there was a vague feeling of disappoint- 
ment as he bowed over her hand, and 
uttered the pretty speeches he had made 
up as be came along. While Blanche, 
having seen him, for the life of her could 
not have spoken the truth, and confessed 
that she was not bis Miss Cranbourne. 

All three, however, got on betterin a 
short space. Of course, Reginald Mostyn 
talked of the occurrence at the Zoo, and 
Mrs. Cranbourne took upon herself the 
conversation to spare her daughter. 

“I told you the papers were valuable, 
Miss Cranbourne,’’ he smiled. ‘You shall 
judge. They established my right as heir- 
at-law toa fortune of a thousand a year.”’ 

A thousand a year! If Mrs, Oran- 
bourne had hesitated in her matrimonial 
acheme before, she did so no longer. 

“But, mamma,”’ began Blanche, feebly 
protesting after the gentieman had gone, 
only to return and dine with them on the 
morrow, ‘*Beryl——’’ 

“Child,” broke in the lady, ‘‘there must 
be no buts. I tell you Beryl! will never 
know. Besides, he may love you because 
you are pretty. He might never dream of 
proposing to Beryl, a penniless gov- 
erness,’’ 

“That is true,’ murmured Blanche, 
giad to accept a salve for her conscience. 

But it was not true. Reginald Mostyn 
had long made up bis mind, and was in 
London for the purpose of making Bery! 
his wife. He intended, as he believed, 
still to do so; but somehow, he was not as 
eager; he had grown colder. Nevertheless, | 
time was short, he had to return to the 
Antipodes. So one day he proposed to 
Blanche, and was accepted. 

“IT must not delay, dearest, in England,” 
he said. “You will not mind our wed- 
ding being soon.”’ 

In the mother and daughter’s idea, the | 
sooner the better. So while they burried | 
on the trousseau, Keginald Mostyn paid a | 
flying visit to Paris to see a Mrs. Belvoir, 
the sister of an old Australian friend. 

The lady received him in the midst of | 
her rosy, merry children, but immediately 
rang the bell for their removal. 

“Mr, Mostyn and I have much to talk 
about,’’ she laughed, “and the rogues are 
too noisy. Oarry them off, my dear Miss 
Cranbourne, and let us be rid of them.” 

Miss Cranbourne! At the name Regi- 
nald Mostyn turned quickly towards thé 
governess, who had entered. He saw the 
conscious color on her cheek; the sby 
recognition in the beautiful eyes, whose 
sweet glances he had never forgotten. 

“Why,” be cried, ‘you are she. Who 
who then is the other? 

He had caught her 

2g Upon ber with amazement 

‘You seem to know each 
Mra. Belvoir. 
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“Yes. This,” said Beryl, still confused, 
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“is the gentleman whose pocket-book | 
was fortunate to get restored tohim. 1 
told you about it, dear Madame.” 

“Then it was you? I knew it was,” 
cried Mostyn, excitedly. ‘“But-—but—who, 
I repeat, is the Miss Blanche Cranbourne 
I saw tu London!” 

“Oh, she is my cousin,” said Beryl. 

When Reginald Mostyn went back to 
Australia, be took a wife with him, but— 
her name wes not Bianche, The latter 
and ber.mother departed for the Riviera 
before the young Australian came from 
Paris, a letter having preceded him. 

A year later Blanche married a suitor, 
whose age more than double her own, 
and she did not send Mrs. Reginald 
Mostyn, nee Bery! Cranbourne, cards, 

° J 
Hunting Wild 
BY A HUNTER, 
NE of the best morning’s srort I ever 
() bad with cats was on the Trespa- 
lacios Creek, This stream was then 
without a single settlement upon it, from 
ite mouth to its source; and being heavily 
timbered, was a harbor for game, animals, 
and vermin of all kinds, 

Once, perhaps, in three or four years, 
some half-dozen hunters would go tora 
fortnight’s camp-hunt, and pitch their 
camp upon its banks—its bright waters 
abounding in fish, whilst in the woods 
animals of every kind common to Texas 
could be found, from a wild bull to a 
ground sqcirrel, from a turkey to a quail. 

A weary ride of thirty miles brought 
our little party to the Trespalacios Creek. 
The ride was tiresome—not from the dis- 
tance, but from the snail’s pace at which 
we were compelled to travel, as we had an 
ox-wagon with us filled with casks and 
sacks of salt; for we intended to combine 
business with pleasure, and save the best 
of the meat we hoped to kill. 

The four yoke of sturdy oxen hauled 
the huge Osnaburgh covered wagon at 
less than three miles an hour over the 
prairie, whilst three other hunters and 
myse!f slowly piloted the three negroes, 
who took it turn about to drive the team; 
the two off duty—negro fashion—passing 
their time asleep in the bed of the wagon, 
together with half the pack of hounds, 
who aiso rode in their turns, 

The negroes were brought to attend to 
the hobbled oxen when we should arrive 
at the camping-ground, as well as to the 
skinning of the animals we might kill, 
and the salting of the meat, which we in- 
tended to pre.erve, 

Although we had started at about three 
o’clock in the morning, it was nearly sun. 
down by the time we reached the spot de 
termined upon for our camping-ground. 
Most of our arrangements had thus to be 
made by the light of an immense fire; and 
though we worked hard and fast, it was 
late before our suppers were ended, and 
our hcunds fed; so that after one pipe, and 
atin pannikin of grog, we were all glad 
to stretch ourselves upon our blankets, 
and get to sleep. 

Ben K—, the owner of most of the 
bounds, was not a man likely to oversleep 
himself, or forget any business he might 
bave on band, especially when that buai- 
ness was hunting. None were therefore 
surprised, thougi one or two felt rather 


surly, when five or six blasts from Ben's 


born set all the bounds howling, and 
roused us all most effectually from the 


| Jand of dreams. 


‘There is no time to lose,’”’ said Ben, as 
soon aS we were wide awake. “The sun 
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Ben, when he saw all ready for the sport; 
“[ guess this team ’|l make you stir your 
pads if they come across the trail of any 
of you, and we've got the barking: tools to 
back them up In any of their undertak- 
ings.’’ 

Following the sandy margin of the 
creek, we rode slowly forward, the hounds 
scattering themselves about in the forest, 
though two or three old stagers followed 
the water-line as though they were look- 
ing for “‘sign,’’ independent of their noses, 
and expected to see where some cat had 
been to drink. 

Suddenly, at the same instant, one of 
the hounds at some distance in the forest 
gavea long yeil, as though he had come 
across something that was very nice, just 
as one of the old stegers opened at the 
edge of the water, and having paused one 
instant, as though to make sure that it 
was no false alarm, be dashed off in full 
cry toward the otber hound who had chal- 
lenged; and speedily the woods rang to 
the full chorus of the united pack. 

‘Let's sco what it is,’"’ said Ben K——., as 
he dismounted, and gave his horse to 
hold, whilst be went down on his knees 
to inspect the ground more closely by the 
still indistinct light of the early day. 

“It’s a cat! the ‘sign’ is as round as an 
orange,”” he added, as he rose from his 
knees. “I was somewhat in hopes it 
might be a ‘painter,’ Just fora beginner.”’ 

Luckily, a cat does not take a line, and 
run straight away, for otherwise the pack 
must have run clean out of hearing, and 
the one before them seemed rather to try 
and throw them off the scent by tree- 
climbing, and springing from one tree to 
another, than to outpace the hounds, and 
#0 escape. 

A prolonged baying, at length, told us 
that the cat had at last ‘“‘treed,’’ or had 
sought some refuge from its pursuers; and 
when we arrived, we found that it had 
gone to earth, under the root of a large 
live oak tree. 

Our presence gave new c: urage to the 
dogs, and one ventured to poke his head 
and half his body into the hole, A scream 
of agony iustantly succeeded, and told us 
that the plucky hound had caught a Tar- 
tar; and his struggles to escape and draw 
back were wonderful. 

At last, he managed to tear lose, emerg- 
ing with his ears and shoulders scratched 
to ribbons, and giving plain evidence that 
claws and teeth had done their work, 
Without heeding the warm reception 
given to bis companion, another stunted 
little hound forced his way into the hole, 

A mingled noise of howling and cat- 
swearing succeeded this new attack, and 
Ben K—— dismounting, forced his gaunt- 
leted band under the dog’s belly, and 
thrusting bis arm as far as he could, 
caught the cat by the throat, and dragged 
back both hound and varmint, 

The cat hung on to the dog until it dis- 
covered the rest of its enemy’s friends, 
when it loosed ita hold, and tried to ena- 
cape; but the other dogs inatantly closed, 
and the cat was literally ‘chawed up’ in 
no time. 

Taking the pack to the creek where the 
wounded could bathe their hurts and re- 
fresh themselves, we gave them ten min- 
utes’ breathing time before we started to 
look for a fresh quarry. 

The second ‘“treed,’”’ and was shot after 





a short run, 48 was the third; but the | 


fourth fairly got away from us, either by 
springing from tree to tree fora jong din- 
tance, or e!se by walking a grape-vine 
which spanned the creek high up, where 
it stretched from tree-top to tree top on 
either side; but how it was done we never 


| knew precisely, and as by this time the 


11 be up a’most before we are ready | 


mounted; so saddle up, and get your | 


shooting irons in trim. You can eat a bite 
of biscuits as we ride along, and | needn't 
say you can také @ nip of whisky as weli 
in the saddie as on foot, for I know there 


sun had got too hot for hunting, we re- | 


turned tired and hungry to camp, where 
the negroes had prepared some hot coflee 


' and broiled rashers, to which we did full 


is not one in this crowd that cuuldn’t | 


drink if he was set on bis head, or leas: 


waystry.’”’ 
Urged thus to hurry ourselves, We were 


| not long in getting ready for the business 


and sport which bad cost us 80 much toil 
the day before; for, to coupel yourself to 
craw! along like a snail, when you have 
the means to finish your jourvey in 4 
quicker manner, is one Of thé most tire- 
some of annoyances to a bunter, especi- 
ally with @ broiling 6un overhead; and the 
some Of the 


to travel 


bad envied 
had 


of the wag 


day betore | 


hounds, able 


who been 


under the shadow n 


ka n : Ks 


justice, 
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INDIFFERENCK AT Homk —Ingratitude 


and indifference sometimes mnar the char- | 


acter of men. A husband returns from 
bis business at evening. During bis ab 
sence, and throughout the live-long day, 
the wife has been bury with iunind and 
hands preparing some Ii\tlesurpri*6, 40m6 
unexpected pleasure to make his home 
more attractive than ever. He entera, 
seemingly 8668 nO more Of what haa been 
done to please him than if he werea blind 
man, and has nothing more to say about 
itthan if he were dumb. Many « loving 
wife bas borne in her leart an abiding 


sorrow, day after day, from causes like 
this, uutil, in process of time, the fire and 
enthusiasm of ber original pnature have 
burned out and mutual iiflerence 
reads its pa over tne he ae } 

; —— 2 i eee 
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Ww a 
all . | 

wii ng joy 6h 6 for the whoié 
y ear, 
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Scientific and Useful, 

Cornx.—An ornamental cork for betéles 
and decanters, which opens and closes aa- 
tomatically, has been placed on the Lon- 
don market, 

Cyument. —The following will be found a 
useful cement for repairing glass: Dissolve 
fine glue in strong acetic acid, to form a 
thin paste, 

A Wurst Boat.—A bicycle boat has 
been invented by a telegraph operator in 
Seattle, and has been successfally operated 
on the waters of the harbor there at a 
speed of nine miles an hour, It ise com- 
bination of whaleback boat and bicycle, 
Described in the simplest way, it is a boat 
with a bicycle mounted amidships, the 
power exerted on the pedals being tranr- 
ferred toa propeller arrangement at the 
stern. The rudder is operated by the b'- 
cyole hand bar, just as an ordinary bicycle 
is steered, 

A New Gamnp.—A néw game has been 
introduced among bicyclers in Chicago 
which is one of the most dangerous yet 
attempted by athletes. It is called royal 
cycling, and is an attempt at the combinr- 
tion of football and bicyole riding. Nine 
men are on each side, and a bicycle wheel 
is used in place of a football. As indoor 
bicycle races have been very dangerovr, 
and with a lot of riders struggling for the 
lead on a narrow space are still more se, 
the game is likely to result in many 
bruises and possibly broken limbs, The 
game is neither interesting nor useful, end 
cannot be too strongly condemned, 

A REAbY Kemepy IN Cases or Poisom- 
InG.—It is not as generally known as it 
ought to be that, if a person swallows any 
poison whatever, or has fallen into con- 
vulsions from having overloaded the 
stomach, a ready remedy, efficient and 
applicable in a large number of cases, isa 
large teaspoonful of common nalt and half . 
as much mustard stirred rapidiy in a tea- 
cupful of water, warin or cold, and sawal- 
lowed instantly. Itis scarcely down be- 
fore it acta as an emetic, bringing with it 
the contents of the stomach. And, leat 
thore be any remnant of the poison, how- 
ever small, let the white of an ogg first, 
and then a teacuptul of strong coffee, be 
swallowed as soon a8 the stomach is quiet, 
because these common articles nullify a 
large number of virulent poisons, 


Farm and Barden, 

















AL¥VALFA,—Alfalfa, under which name 
the plant long known as Lucerne is be- 
coming popular, is found to be a great 
blessing to dry regious, It is not only 
useful as green fodder, but makes excel- 
lent hay. 

FLower-vors.—The ase of a hole in the 
bottoin of a flower pot is not #0 much to 
allow the escape of water as it is to permit 
freshier air to flow in the spaces of the 
garth when the water leaves it, Iu the 
language of gardening, a good soil is one 
which is perfectly ‘‘aerated.’’ 

Mutron.—U pon the ordinary farm four 
conts will pay the cost of growing mutton 
a pound. The highest profit seems to be 
to the credit of the Southdown. Good 
mutton is mede from good food; ensllage 
is better than dry food, but a mixed ration 
is Dest, as itis for all stock. Sheep need a 
dry stable, although not necermsarily a 
warin one, 

CREKAM.—Neoarly all the cream is con- 
tained in the latter half of the milk drawn 
from the cow. If feeding calves, put the 
first half drawn in @ vessel by itself and 
save for their use, reserving the rest for 
the dairy. They will thus have the ad- 
vantage of fresh, wart. milk, while the 
cost of ujsaintaining tiem will be matert- 
ally lessened. 

Tue StabLe.—From even the cleanest 
horse stable there is usually @ strong odor 
of ammonia, which will affect the milk if 
the cows are compelled to continually 
breathe it. Spare no pains to promote the 
purity of the surroundings if you wish to 
make good butter of good keeping quall- 
ties, There should at least be tree circule- 
tion of air between the atalls, 


PorK.—Make pork of young pigs, and 


donot gorge them with sour sewill; let 
then have milk, peas, oats, roots and 
sweet BLO ps, Lat these supplement good 
clover pasture, and let corn make the bulk 
of the ration when feediny off, and 
the pork Willi be good a the cast pussl bie 
a 
e 
34 
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On Stady. 


No question more frequently con- 
fronte the friendly adviser of readers 
than that of study. Thousands who 
have either had no opportunity of ac- 
quiring useful knowledge and the begin- 
pings of culture when young or who 
neglected, through thoughtlessness or 
retarded menta! development, the op- 
portunities that came in their way are 
anxiously asking how they can make up 
for lost time. 

‘‘What books can we most profitably 
read ?’’ they inquire. ‘‘How should 
books be read so as to be thoroughly mast- 
ered? How much time can be wisely 
spent each day in study?” The multi- 
plicity of attractive subjects confuses 
the thoughtful young reader who wishes 
to use all his energies effectively. It 
was not always 80. 

Professor Bain, in one of his educa- 
tional essays, calls attention to the com- 
pression of Jewish literature in the time 
of our Lord. It was then no difficult 
matter for a student to ‘‘take all knowl- 
edge for his province.’’ Even the litera- 
ture of (ireece in the time of Alexander 
the Great could have been thoroughly 
studied by any one who had three or 
four years of leisure. Now knowledge 
is divided into departments by the 
dozen, and each department either has 
a vast literature or, as in the case of 
mathematics, has great difficulties com- 
pressed into small bulk. 

No wonder, then, that the studiously 
inclined who have lost the advantage of 
regular guidance from those whose busi- 
ness it is to direct the acquisition of 
knowledge seek anxiously for hints as to 
how they can best improve the years 
during which the power of mental as- 
similation remains strong. The ‘‘Stu- 
dents’ Giuides’’ that satisfied our fore- 
fathers have all gone out of fashion; 
they were written before knowledge had 
been scientifically divided. 

One ot the useful books that remain 
to be written is an index outline of hu- 
man knowledge, with directions for the 
mastery of any branch. We are always 
pleased to confer with such of our read- 
ers as tell us of their studies. In this 
essay we propose to deal familiarly with 
some of the general questions that oc- 
cur to many who are trying to supple- 
ment their school education by later 
study, and especially those who take up 
studies in the leisure hours left them by 
their daily toil. 

It is a very common fault, even with 
those who devote their life to study, to 
mistake the amount of time that can be 
spent each day in really effective work. 
The argument advanced by advocates 
of an eight-hours’ day for manua! work- 
ers—namely, that the producing power 
of a man is as great in eight hours as in 


nine, if he puts his heart into the work | 


—is undoubtedly true of mental labor. 
Leaving aside cases of abnormal activity 
and endurance, one may lay it down as 
a rule that six or seven hours of concen- 
trated application to books is all that 
can be kept up from day to day, even 





when it is divided by recreative inter- 
vals into several periods. 
Long-continued work dulls and con- 


fuses the mind and creates habits of _ book. 


partial attention that are fatal to thor- 
ough study. Not unfrequently the facts 
that remain in our minds most naturally 
and easily are those which are casually 
acquired. They make a clear-cut fresh 
impression. Many a man who has not 
acquired studious habits can study with- 
out strain and with full command of all 
his powers for half an hour, but would 
become dazed and inert after a longer 
spell of mental application. The ob- 
vious study is to reduce each single 
streich of study to the time that can be 
eflectively and pleasantly used. That 
time will gradually extend as habits of 
study are formed; and almost any one 
can eventually give up an hour each 
day to regular concentrated absorbing 
study without feeling any strain. 

It is to be feared that one of the 
greatest dangers to which the studious 
are liable is overtaxing their resources. 
Ambitious young fellows are constantly 
suggesting to us that they can prepare 
for examinations with a rapidity that we 
are well aware is quite impossible. 
They may read four, five, and six hours 
each night, they suggest in their en- 
thusiasm. 

The man of ordinary ability cannot 
possibly assimilate the amount of fresh 
information which would pass before his 
eyes during this long daily course of 
reading, especially when he is laying the 
foundations of his knowledge and has 
not yet partitioned off fully the store- 
rooms of the mind. 

As to general methods of study, it 
seems to us that almost the last word 
has been said on that subject by Bain, 
though his view is somewhat fanatically 
stated for so cool and circumspect a 
writer. To take one good book as a 
manual is Bain’s advice, and make that 
the groundwork of your study, using 
other books for purposes of comparison, 
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modification, and expanse, after the one | 


text-book has been thoroughly mastered. | knowingly passes it on! But the spoken 
So closely would this educationalist ad- , oll seca P 


here, in the first instance, to his chosen 
guide that he regards foot-notes as dis- 
traction. That is an absurd extreme; 
but the general souncness of the advice 
to master one book first cannot, we 
think, be questioned. 

Browsing aimlessly from book to book, 
so as to pick up a general surface ac- 
quaintance with a subject, is only a lazy 
man’s dodge for deceiving himself. Oue 
Ought to earn a right to be a general 
reader by being a particular reader first. 
“Ought one to read rapidly through a 
book so as tu understand its general 
bearings, and then return to master it 
chapter by chapter, or is it better to 
complete the study step by step, receiv- 
ing a first and fresh impression from 
each chapter?’’ That is one of the 
minor questions that has been discussed 
by Bain. 

The advantages and disadvantages are 
precisely those which attach to consecu- 
tive reading of novels or skipping to the 
end. A certain degree of interest must 
be destroyed when the newness of the 
narrative has been worn off, and, in the 
case of serious study, labor, never easy, 
becomes harder if the best points in the 


book have been robbed of their interest, | 


and reading is left as a duty, without 
any hope of surprise. 

What is the difference between care- 
ful reading and study? We reyard 
study as including an eflort not only to 
understand and appreciate what is read, 
but to concentrate information into 
forms that may be remembered, and so 
to make it our own, portable, usable} 
A good deal that is read, even with in- 
terest, passes lightly through the mind, 
slightly modifying opinion here and 
there, leaving in one place or othera 
fresh deposit of casual facts, but for the 
most part having little permanent ef 


ously-held opi: 


fect, except where previ | 
ions are denied or confirmed. 
the 


only 


Especially is this the case witl 
rapid and voluminous reader. He 


_ to another, without qualm or criticism, 
Not until we have a more intelligent 
training and a severer self-discipline in 


| knowledge 











to wash out what seem to him 
the nuggets from the gold-dust deposits 
of literature. But study exhausts a 
It should make a complete analy- 
sis, and not test only for one or two ele- 
If study is thus seriously re- 
garded, it is evident that it cannot be 
loosely pursued. The books that are de- 
serving of study ina fundamental way 
are those which Bacon said should be 
“chewed and digested.”’ It has been 
well said that any book is* worth 
summarizing by the student. There are 
many reasons in favor of the habitual 
condensation in the words of the reauer 
of all that he thinks worth remember- 
ing. 

How can we be aware that we clearly | 
and exactly understand the thoughts of | 
another until we have tried to put those | 
thoughts in our own words? And, if | 
we cannot do it now, when the chapter | 
has just been closed, how shall we do it 
a week hence, a month hence, or ever? 
We find out our ignorance best by try- 
ing to use our knowledge. Besides, 
is more easily impressed 
upon the mind by sorting and arranging 
it and by putting it in tabulated forms 
under the eye than by letting it stream 
past in pages of unaccentuated print, 
no matter how alert the attention 
may be. 

The student, too, who summarises his 
knowledge as he acquires it has by the 
very act partly learned to useit. Daily 
study, sufficiently brief to avoid weari- 
someness, concentrated upon one object 
ata time—though relieved and broad- 
ened by more general recreative read- 
ing, and made firm ground as each fresh 
lesson is added—will in the end give 
distinction to any man, if it does not, 
as Seneca said, cause him to escape the 
irksomeness of life and long not for the 
approach of night through being, as 


some are, tired of the day. 
— rT 


WIIEN we suspect a coin to be count- 
erfeit, with what anxiety do we scru- 
tinize it lest we be deceived, and with 
what indignation do we regard one who 








word has many diflerent values, and we 
must often be doubtful of its meaning; 
yet we are content to pass it from one 





the selection of our language, and a 
keener moral sense of our obligation to 
use it accurately, will the virtue of | 
truthfulness be understood and its far- | 
reaching influence be established. 

HArriness isa normal and rightful | 
condition, one which should be expected | 
and valued, and within certain limits | 
sought, for self and others. But it is 
never the whole of life—only a part, 
and a part which cannot be exacted. 
Life contains it; but it also contains a 
great deal more—work, service, man- 
hood, duty, responsibility. 


| 


LIFE is a succession of lessons that 
must be lived to be understood. All is | 
a riddle, and the key to one riddle is an- 
other riddle. The are as many pillows 
of illusion as flakes in a snow-storm. 
We wake from one dream into another 
dream, 





IT may be put down asa fundamental | 
rule of life that the old saying about 
never crossing bridges before one gets to 
them has as much profound philosophy 
in it as it is possible to put into the 
same number of words. 

Tue noblest quality wherewith na- 
ture has endowed woman for the good 
of the world is materna! love—that love 
which seeks no return. 





THE more we know the greater is our 
thirst for knowledge; and the more we 
love the more instin« Live 


is OUr 8yYMm- 


, thy. 
pao 


BF 


in which 


we do evil. 


| machinery, 
| ship-building, 


CONFIDENTIAL CORRESPONDEN?;, 


CaBINBT.—Strictly speaking, a Conserva. 
tive is one who practises husbandry with re. 
spect tothe growth of the constitution. He 
prunes, grafts, trains, and cultivates, but a). 
ways recognizing the value of development, 
He is not fond of cutting down the trees 
which do not exactly conform to his own ar. 
bitrary notions of expediency. The Radical, 
on the other hand, is for felling and rooting 
up all with which he does not agree. 


CounTRY.—No marriage in Scotland can 
be contracted unless one of the contracting 
parties shall have resided in Scotland for 
twenty-one Gays next preceding such mar- 
riage; and proof of this residence is insisted 
upon in all cases of irregular marriages, be- 
fore they can be registered, according to the 
19 and W Vict. ch. 88, “An act for amending the 
Law of Marriage in Scotland,” which was 
passed to do away with socalled run-away 
matches, and Gretna Green marriages, 


C. T.—The Russian standard is adouble. 
headed eagle, with a shield as its body, con- 
taining the representation of St, George and 
the Dragon. Russta’s man-of-war flag has a 
blue St. Andrew's cross on a white ground. 
The Russian Union Jack has a blue 8¢&. An- 
drew's cross and a white St. George croes on a 
red ground. The Russian merchant vessel 
carries a tricolor flag, the colors being ar- 
ranged horizontally, with blue in the middle 
the red below, and the white above. In the 
French tricolor they are vertical, with white 





| in the middle, the blue next the staff, and the 


red outside, 


A. C. E.—When the word ‘“limited’’ is 
added to the title of a corporate company or 


| private partnership, a legal notice is thereby 
expressly given that the share-holders or in- 
| ex] 


dividual partners are not liable for debts or 
losses incurred beyond the amount of their 
respective investments, Where there is no 
such limitation, any single partner incurs a 
respensibility equal to the whole debts of the 
concern, and he can seek relief only against 
his brother investors conjointly or severally. 
But in the case of a limited liability, no mem- 
ber can in any event be called on to pay more 
than he expressly guaranteed; thus he knows 
at the outset the worst than can befall him. 


CRAWFORD.—The question of suitable 
employments, whereby girlsand women can 
contribute towards the support of themselves 
und those dependent on them, is one of the 
perplexing probleins now in process of solu- 
tion by earnest thinkers and workers in this 
country and abroad. They are fully at home in 
such positions asa clerkship, or in shops, as 
teacher, dressmaker, seamstress; telegraph 
clerk, compositor, music-teacher, organist, 
governess, or companion, Dressmaking, when 
mnastered as an art, gives an independent and 
comfortable livelihood, requiring no eapital, 
but experience. Such skilled workers are al- 
ways in demand for private families, and oan 
often make engagements for months ahead. 


CoRRIE.—In the sentence, “If he be vir- 
tuous, then he will be happy,” the word vir- 
tuous is unquestionably an adjective, qualify- 
ing the pronoun he. The phrase might be 
written in this sense, as it actually means, “If 
he exhibit virtue in his life.” Were the word 
really an adverb, as your teacher insists, then 
the accepted English idiom would require the 
sentence to be corrected thus: “If he live vir- 
tuously, then he will be happy.” Itis notiee- 
able at once that the first form will not bear 
the necessary adverbial termination of ly. An 
infallible rule fu discrimination between ad- 
jective and adverbs is, that the former express 
quality—of a person or object; and the latter 
indicate manner—of an action. In short ad- 
jectives qualify nouns and pronouns, adverbs 
qualify verbs or other adverbs, 


D. T. B.—The profession of engineering 
embraces a very wide range of subjects. Civil 
engineering relates to design and construc- 
tion of canals, railroads, roads, docks, light- 
houses, sewage, water and gas supply, tele- 
graphs, etc. Mechanical engineering includes 
mill-work, steam-engines, iron 
agricultural implements, etc. 
Mining engineering includes the working and 
raising of coal, iron, lead, copper, etc., and 


| other minerals; while military engineering re- 


lates to details touching warfare. Unless one 
be willing to be content with a very meagre 
knowledge of the science and arts of engine- 
ering, he should resolve to prepare himself by 
a thorough course of technical instruction, 
instead of merely entering a mechanical 
workshop to attain a very meagre knowledge 
of its handicraft. 


DoUBTFUL.—Peace is not of mushroom 
growth. It cannot be commanded at will. A 
life of neglect will bring its punishment. We 
have no faith in sudden resolves and changes 
of feeling, and can say nothing as to their 
signification or efficacy. If however the past 
is seen to have been a mistake, mend the pre- 
sent and the future, The anxiety to which you 
refer isone of those heart-experiences with 
which no other person can meddle. We are 
not disposed to repeat the hackneyed counsel 
commonly given to such cases. That points 
to and often engenders a state of feeling which 
is most grievous and treacherous. The mat 
ters of which you speak are solemn realities 
and the impressions formed of them must be 


real too. Deal honestly by self, and do not 
illow mere sentiment to mislead you. Let 
mnfort be based on solid ground. What 

mea by “accepting repentanoe t 
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‘6 FORGET THEE, 1 CAN NEVER!” 





BY M. F. 





Forget thee, I can never; 
My heart beats but for thee; 
The path that lies before you 
Will not be shared with me. 


The present ie a dreary road, 
The future darker still; 

And pride and riches always fail 
To make man what we will. 


Should we e’en meet again, 
Asa we have met before, 
Time, with its varied changes, 
Might part us as of yore. 


Forget thee, I can never, 
Although thou art not mine; 

My latest sigh shall breathe for thee 
Responsive love to thine. 


Generosity. 


BY NORA VYNNE, 











theatre in a state of mental exalta- 

tion; tbe play he had been seeing was 
tragicand the hero heroic—very heroic, 
very noble and self-sacrificing. In the 
auditorium the women had all been 
crying their complexions off, and the men, 
who were just as much moved, had had 
the additional excitement of trying to look 
as if they were not. 

Chris Whelan had not been crying; the 
play had had a different effect on him; he 
felt stirred, awakened, exalted, and almost 
envious. He had felt the grandeurof the 
story so keenly, that he envied the great 
actor who had played the hero’s part his 
opportunity of self sacrifice, as intensely 
as if the sacrifice bad been a reality. 

Fate had been very kind to Chiis Whe- 
lan. Hie was young, strong, and impres- 

| sively handsome; he was rich, well-born, 
well-mannered, and thoroughly well- 
liked; but yet he was not exactly content, 
because (impossible as it may seem in the 
nineteenth century) he would have liked 
to be a hero. 

He had tried such means of se)f-sacri- 
fice as appeared open to him; he had 
gone in forsitumming when it was the 
rage, but he did not catch a fever, nor lose 
his life nobly rescuing someone from any- 
thing disagreeable; moreover, several otf 
the ladies with whom he worked showed 
signs of falling in love with him so he 
gave up slumming as a failure. 

He had tried politics, choosing an un- 
propitious time to attach himself to an un 
popular party, but did not find even that 
successful as a means of self-sacrifice, for 
his colleagues simply worshipped him, 
and none of his old friends made tbe least 
difference in their behavior towards him. 

Some of them indeed were more con- 
spicuously cordial than ever, either be- 
cause they wished to show that they too 
wers capable of magnanimity, or because 
they had been rather jealousof his popn- 
larity whUle he had been on their own 
side, and they were glad to get rid of him. 

On this particular night he walked 
homewards feeling very discontented in- 
deed; the paths of romance and self abne- 
gation seemed closed against him, he 
seemed doomed to perpetual enjoy ment, 
which was commonplace and prosaic. 
He was so wrapped in his own thoughts 
that he scarcely ncticed when some one 
touched him on the arm, 

‘Hallo, Davis,’’ he said absentiy, ‘‘where 
do you come from ?”’ 

“I have been to your rooms,’ said 
Davis; “they told me there where you 


(the WHELAN came out from the 


were, I tried to wait till you come in, but | 


1 got soimpatient I couldn’t keep still, so 
I came to meet you.”’ 

Whelan was still only balf recalled from 
his own castle-building. 

“All right; do you want anything ?”’ he 
said. 

‘Yea, I want—generosity.”’ 

Davis would rather have said ‘‘justice,”’ 
but some instinctive knowledge of his 
friend’s character told him that he would 
be much more likely to get what he 
wanted if he called it by the more attrac 
tive name. 

To be just is only one’s duty, that is why 
one 80 seldom does it; but there is some- 
the flattering to one’s vanity in the mere 
name of generosity. 

Whelan was thoroughly interested now. 
“Yeu are in some trouble,” he said, ‘and 
I can neip you. Come into the Mall and 
let me hear.”’ 

They walked along slowly in the shadow 


of hut present 
put }{ 


the trees, silent at first 
VDavis began his appea 
Chris, old te a he sa we 4 


peen friends a long time 


“We have and mean to be, com 
may,’’ 


Whelan half expected a confession of 
murder, forgery, or bigamy, or perhaps | 
all three, and was fairly revelling in the | 
thought of how steadfastly he would stand | 
by his friend. 

“You area lucky fellow, Whelan; you | 
are rich, fopular, in good society, a favor- | 
ite with the best sort of women.” 

“Well, yes,” said Whelan. It was all 
true, and he did not see any deed to deny 
it. ‘Well, yes, what then?” 

“On the other hand, 1 am—well, not 
anything to look at or to talk of—a person 
of no account whatever. I want you to 
see clearly how much that is worth hav- 
ing you have, and how little I have. I 
want you torecognisze thisand be gener- 
ous,”’ 

“I have not many virtues, Tom,” said 
Whelan warmly, “but I know what true 
friendship is, and I shall not fail you. 
Speak without any more preface; what 
form is this generosity to take ?”’ 

“I want you to give up Madge Parry to 
ms.”’ 

“Good God!’ 

Whelan stopped dead short in the mid- 
die ef a crossing. This sort of sacrifice 
had never entered his mind. Davis had 
fairly to drag him out of the track of the 
cabs that wererattling past; the two sat 
downon a seat in the shadow of the 
trees. 

‘I am asking a good deal, I know,”’ said 
Davis, “but 1 am asking it of a man who 
can afford to give, and, as you said just 
now, ! don’t think you will fail me. | 
have very little in the world; I can’t think 
you would have the heart to take from me 
the little 1 have; seeing you have every- 
thing you could desire. 

“Any woman would fall in love with 
you, there is only this one inall the world 
forme. She wason the verge of caring 
for me when you come ufon the scene; 
she will care for me again if she does not 
see you any more. 

“Let me have this one piece of good 
luck, Chris—spare it tome out of your af- 
flence. There’s Lady Lily Levison, who 
used to share your Whitechapel wander. 
ings, she’d have you any day, and smal! 
wonder, or McNamara’s daughter, the 
beauty, proud as she is, she would be 
prouder to marry you. 

‘Among ail the women who would be 
ready to marry you, can’t you find some- 
one else, and leave Madgeto me? Why, 
with all your advantages any woman who 
was not a fool would jump at you.”’ 

“You forget one thing,’’ said Whelan 
slowly; “any woman won’t do. I am fond 
of Madge Parry——-——-No,”” he went on 
after a pause, ‘‘no, no, Tom, J can’t think 
of it.” 

But the answer showed Davis that he 
had been thinking of it. 


and then Davis tried again. 

‘You remember that fellow in the BI. 
ble, Chris, that we used 
when we were boys. The great man had 
flocks and herds without number, you 
know. The poor man bad only one little 
ewe-lamb, 
rich man; don’t take her from me ”’ 

“Is altogether different,” said Whe 
lan, whose tcriptural knowledge wus 
vague, Lut practical, since he mixed the 
allegory with the fact, and between the 





two made out the case. ‘It’s altogether 
different; Miss Parry don’t belong to you, 
like the lamb did to the fellow in the story 
and he was cheated out of it, while no one 
is acting unfairly towards you. You did 
introduce me to her, I know, but I did not 
know you liked her, and, if | bad, the trial 
was as free to me as to you.”’ 
| That's all true,’”’ said Davis, congratu- 
| Jating himself inwardly on baving taken 
| the right line at first. ‘That’s why I ask 
| you for generosity and not for justice. 
| Some men might say, ‘I introduced you to 
| the woman ! loved, trusting you not to 
supplant we,’ but I don’t; 1 ask you to 
| give up to me, nut because I have the best 
right, but because I have the greatest 
| need. 

“] love her a8 a prosperous man such as 
you cannot love. She stands instead of 
everything else tome. Shels my riches, 
my society, ny ambition, as weil as my 
love; and what bave I to offer? what 
means have I of winning her love in com 
parison to you? 


“Don’t you see how terribly bandl- 
capped I should be in a contest with you ? 
Whatcould happen to me but defeat? 
And I tell you in this matter de feat will 
be bitterer than death. And it wiil be 
ha i¢ ear we f eu i 

hance against 

an’t he t Da Whelan sald 
but he spoke with leas energy, — i can't 





to hear about | 
enthusiastically. 


You are in the position of the | 
| Madge and I.”’ 
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helpit. lam sorry it is so. I wish we 
were beiter matched, but I don't think I 
have quite so much the best of it as you | 
seem tothink. You have your advant | 
ages, too; you are very clever.”’ 

He was very clever indeed; for not only 
had he known what line to take and how 
to work it effectively, buthe knew exact 
ly when to stop. 

He heard compunotion in his friend's | 
voice, 80 he kept silence for some time to_ 
let it work fully. To do him justice, how- 
ever, the cleverness was instinctive, not 
caiculated; he was really pleading from the 
depth of bis own feeling. 

“At last he spoke again. 

“I’ve said all lcan, Whelan. Thething | 
isin your bands. I can’t contend against | 
you, as I said. I’ve put the matter before | 
you as strongly as | can; as to putting itas | 
it is, as I feel it, that’s impossible. | 

Whelan did not answer. He sat look- | 
ing absently at the clear, silent, frosty sky. | 
The Mall was getting empty now, and the 
cold, pure night air was quieting and 
pleasant, 

The surprise with which he had listened 
to his friend’s request began to wear off; 
the feeling of exaltation which had filled 


him when he left the theatre began to re 


assert itself. 

He remembered how eagerly he had 
longed for an opportunity of self sacr floe 
but half an hour ago, and was almoat 
ashamed to see that, now his opportunity 
had come, it was doubiful whether he 
would avail himself of it. 

He looked across at Davis, and saw his 
attitude of utter and helpless dejection; 
he fancied, too, that he saw tears in his 
eyes, and was profoundly touched. At 
the moment his friend’s pleadings ssemed 
to him fall of force and truth. There could 
be no question which of thetwo wanted (to 
use the only available word) Misa Parry 
most. 

Would it not be contemptible to use all 
his unquestionable advantages against a 
man who bad absolutely no power of com- 
peting with bim? So easy a victory would 
be no glory, but to resign acertain victory | 
was true generosity. 

Alter a long pause he spoke, 

“You think she will bave you, Davis?’’ 

‘] am sure ofit. If not, you oan atill 
try your chance, you know.”’ 

“Leave my chance out cf the question 
and try your own, and I wish you success 
with all my heart, Tot.” 

. 4 . » « a 

Three month’s later the marriage cof 
Miss Parry and Mr. Davis was announced 
in the papers, and Chris Whelan, who had 


9 





and was perfectly familiar with his vir- 
tues, and bis faults, too. 

Mra. Davie wasthe most charming and 
lovable woman he had eves seen, and, of 
course, she was passionately attached to 
her ugly, commonplace busband, This 


| was quite as it should be, only why did 


she #0 labor toconvince him of a fact be 
never doubted ? 

So time wore on, and if he began to find 
that the hours spent in bis friend’s house 
were the only hours worth having in his 
life, the discovery did not disturb him 
much, 

He went at his own risk; Davia was glad 
to have him, and Madge was absolutely 
safe in ber exaggerated love for her hus 
band, He was satisfied that it should be 
wo, for he had not an evil thought in con- 
nection with Mra. Davia. Indeed, incredi- 
ble as it may seem, he bad probably never 
bad an evil thought in connection with 
anyone. 

Indeed, he took a sort of wretched pleas- 
ure ip the success of bis sacrifice, and as 
often as he left the friends of his own set 
to go down to the quiet, cozy little house 
at Tooting, told himself emphatically that 
he did not regret It. 

Now it happened that while Davis and 
his wife had been on their boneymoon 
they had fallen in with an old uncle cf 
Davis’ who was a great admirer of pretty 
women, and hé uad been so taken with 
Madge’s beauty and brightness that on 
parting with them he immediately made 
his will in hisnephew’s favor, as a recog- 


| nition of bis good sense and cleverness in 


securing such a charining an amiable wo- 
man as his wif. 

Thevld man sald nothing about this at 
the time or afterwards; he probably saw 
other pretty women, and forgot all about 


| Madge, forhe never held out a helping 


band to ber husband tn all the long strug- 
gle with poverty which followed their 


| Inarriag®é, and took no notice when he was 


informed that their second child was called 
after hin, 

But, if he forgot bis fancy for Madge, he 
also forgotto make any other will, and 


/ when at last news of his death reached 
| Davis in London, he found himself the 


owner of a good deal of tallway stook, a 


fine old country house, several well-let 


| farma, and 


been keeping himself out of the way) 
through the best part of the season, now | 
| course Visite quite out of the question, 


felt himse!f at liberty to return to town. 
“You won’t mind my looking yon up 


They sat silent for a moment or two, | oceasionally, I suppose?’ he sald to 
| Davis; “I shall like to know bow you get 


| on.”’ 


“Ob, come by all meaus,’”’ Davis said, 
“You bave a right to 
see the result of your generosity, and you’l) 
congratulate yourself when you do se6 It. 
Weare making a success of merriage, 


So Chris went. The Davises had noth- 
ing of what is usually termed ‘position,’ 
but they had a cozy little place at Tooting, 
where Chris got into the way of going very 
ofien indeed, always sure ofa warm wel- 


come from bis friend and his friend's 


wife. 

Mrs. Davis, indeed, was particularly 
gracious and cordia) towards her hus- 
band’s triend, but now and then Chris got 


a glimpse of something behind her friend- 
ly manner that puszied him. She never 
seemed to have any hesitation in letting 
him see how devoted she was to her hus- 
band, and how completely happy in her 
married lifs. 

Sometimes, indeed, it seemed as if she 
rather went out of her way to impress him 
with her falicity, for she cften positively 
overwhelmed Davis, in his presence, wilt 
demonstrative affection, or sometimes 
when Whelan and she sat talking, as they 
often did, all through @ long afternoon, 
growing confidential together, listening to 
each other’s pet theories and day-dreama, 
speculating upon all those icimnaterial and 
mystical themes thatare #0 delightful to 
discuss just because We never Can arrive 
atany understanding of them, changing 
ina sentence from sarcasm LO BOlemnity 
from tragedy to frivolily, growing earnest 
over trifles or playing lightly round the 


edge of immensities—talking, in short, as 


' 


a eoal 
North Wales. 
This, of course, entirely revolutionised 
the three lives. Davis and his wife had 
now the means to enter that sort of society 
which Is spelt with a capital “S,”’ and were 
only doubtful as to whether they should 
found their claims to admission on his 
woaltb or her beauty, and Whelan found 
those pleasant jmpromptu or matter-of- 


mine at Glywwych, 


Formerly, when Chris had left the fash- 
fonable world and gone down for those 
pliasant quiet hours at Tooting, no one 
nad known or cared anything about it. 
Now, in the full glare of capital S’ed so- 
clety, all that was changed. 

If he had tried to monopolise the beauti- 
ful Mrs. Davis the thing would bave im- 
mediately become conspicuous and com- 
Inon place—a mere vulgar flirtation, a 
dogradation of his sacrifice, 

Whelan and the Davises atill saw a great 
deal of each other, met the same people, 
wenttothe same houses, but the Aroa- 
dian days were past. 

For the first time since his friend’s mar- 
riage Whelan found himself alone. He 
had to face the problem of life apart from 
Madge Davis, and could make nothing of 
it atall. 

Atthe end of the season Mr. and Mra, 
Davis went to Wales, but their departure 
mad6 very little differance to Obria; the 
separation of the past months bad been so 
complete, 

Presently, however, he received a letter 
from thé Davises asking bim to spend a 
fow days with them, to inspect the cow 
house and the faring and the coal mines 
and the scenery, and to ruralize generally. 
He went gladly enough, and had a very 
pleasant tine, alrnost as pleasant as the 
old days at Tooting. 

Davis was full of triumph in bis new 


possessions, but he did not bore his guest 
with them; he let him off easily as tar as 
mountaineering and farm inspecting were 
concerned, Buton one point he was reso- 


lute, Whelan must go down a coal mine. 


W helan agreed, tut he was not vory on - 
thunrla aboutlthe expedition; so it was 
postponed time after time until the day 
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pinded Davis that it was a boliday and the 
men were not working. 

“Dear me, so it is," sald Davia. ‘1 bad 
quite forgotten. What is to be done? We 


| all past now. 


can’t let you go back without seeing our 


miue, Wheian.”’ 

“Wecangoall the seme, can’t wer” 
asked Madge. ‘‘It is the mine we want to 
gee, not the men. | havenot been down 
myself yet, and I want to go so mucb. 
You could find uss guide, | suppose, Mr. 
Wyatt?’ (this to the manager)—‘and, if 
you have nct any engagement yourself 
to-day, perbaps you would come with 
ua?’ 

Mr. Wyatt said he should be most bap- 
py, and set off to find a guide, and in due 
time the party found themselves wander- 
ing about in the dark and dirt and bad 
air, and trying to pretend that they liked 
it because it was a new sensation. 

Mr. Wyatt and the guide had wandered 
to a little distance. Madge was just as- 
serting vigorously thatshe would vever 
allow apy of the children to come into this 
dreadful place, and that she wished they 
were al! well out of it themselves, when 8 
suddeo ominous sound was heard. 

Inastinctively they all stood atill and 
waited; there was a loud, dull roar—a 
shaking, as it seemed, oi the very found- 
ations of the earth—a crash, and then then 
the whole roof of that part of the mine 
near which they stood fell in, and there 
was dead silence and black dazkness, 

Davin was the first to speak. 

“Nobody need be alarmed if weare all 
here,” he said. “Madge, are you all right ? 
Whelan? That's well, Aud Wyatt and 
Derrick ?"’ 

Neither Wyatt nor the guide answered; 
they had deen some distance away when 
the roof fell in, and It was too evident that 
they were beneath (he ruins. 

“Well, we are all right,’’ said Davis. 
“Let us be thankful for that, at least; I 
don't know much of my own mine yet, 
but I know we can’t be very low down; 
we muat be quite near the surface, in fact, 
and they know at the house where we are, 
80 we havea good chance of being res- 
oued.”’ 

But even while they spoke they beard 
other explosions, one after another, in dif- 
ferent parts of the mine,and presently one 
in their immediate neighborbood was fol- 
lowed by a rush of bot air, and then by a 
stream of water which quickly covered 
the bottom of the litle space where they 
wore standing. 

“Good heavens, this is serious!’ ox- 
claimed Davis; “littleas | know, 1 know 
what this means. The water keeps com- 
ing in and there is no outlet for it. We 
are in great danger. Madge, where are 
you b add 

Madge struggled through the fast-rising 
water towards her husband's voice and 
clung to nim desperately. 

“Tom, dear,’’ she cried, ‘‘you speak of 
danger—tell me the truth. Do you mean 
ia it death 7’ 

‘+1 am afraid it is.’’ 

She gave a littiesmothered cry and fell 
back into her bhusband’s arms; she was not 
@ particularily courageous woman, and 
there was small wonder if she was terri- 
bly frightened now. There wasa long si- 
lence, and then Whelan spoke. 

“My God, Davis, can’t you say any- 
thing to comfort her? To make it seem 
easier? It’s your place to belp the poor 
child to bear it.’’ 

‘he has fainted,”’ said Davis shortly; 
‘it is best so, she won't feel it so much 
when the end comes.” 

“An awful end,’’ said Whelan shudder- 
ing, ‘an awful end forher. Itis madden- 
ing. If one could only do something to 
save her, something to he!p her.’’ 

Something in bis tone amazed and even 
interested Davis, inspite of bis own hor- 
ror, 
“Why, Whelan,” be exclaimed, ‘‘you 
don’t mean to say you care for her still? 
That you have been going on caring for 
her all these years ?”’ 








We bave only a few mo- 
ments left to live. Don't let us say any- 
thing to disturb them.”’ 
Madge flung away hiv bands angrily. 
“What sacrifice? I will know, I will 
understand, before I die. What sacrifice? 


| Speak, one of you.” 


“My dear be reasonable,” said Davis 
fretfully, usually “‘husbandese”’ for ‘don’t 
contradict me.’’ “It is a past matter be- 
tween Whelan and me.”’ 

She broke away, and stood apart from 


| both of them. 


| know so mucb already. Mr. 
| you know what I beard; finish the story.” 





| 


“Sill? repeated Whelan. “All this 
time? Why, of course 1 do. 1 should | 
have gove on all my life and hers, how- 


ever long we had botu lived. You have | 


been very bappy, Tor, so it is just as well 
as itia but if I'd known at the time what 
it would coat 1 don’t think | could have 
done it, andif you had known 1 don't 


think you would bave accepted the sacri- | 


fica.’’ 

**W hat sacrifioe?’’ 

It was Madge who spoke, starting from 
her husband's arines and questioning with 
PaeslOl ale Gager Desa, 


*Whateacrifce? i was not fainting; if 
Thad been! think 1 should still have 
eardseuch words as those What sacri- 
Hoe ? 

“Never mind now, Madge, said her 


“It concerns me too,’’ she said, “I 
W belan, 


“As you will,” said Chris, “Tom, | 
think | bave a right to tell hernow. Itis 
only that we both loved you, Madge, as 
you heard just now, but Tom asked me to 
give you upto bim, because ne needed 
you most, and I did so. It was bard to 
bear at the time—it hes been harder since; 
but as it has turned out 80 well, | am con- 
tent.”’ 

‘Oontent!'"’ the word rang  shbarply 
through the darkness. ‘UContent—yes, we 
have both been content, when we might 
have been happy. Ob, why did you do it? 
Why did you do it?” 

She had come close tohbiin now, and 
seized his arm fiercely. 

“Why did you doit? What right had 
you to sacrifice me that you might be gen- 
erous? Generous! No, you were selfish 
and cruel; you trod on my heart that you 
might rise a step higher in virtue. Was I 
a stake at cards that you should let your 
friend win me from mere good-nature? 
Was I apiace in the world that you should 
step aside and resign me to bin? Wasl 
not a beart and soul, a living woman, who 
surely bad a right toa voice in her own 
disposal ?’’ 

‘But, Madge,’’ cried Whelan, amazed at 
her anger, ‘‘one word. Howcould I know? 
If you bad refused Davis——” 

“Refused him—can you not understand? 
You both came to my mother’s house, 
and I thought—I boped—no matter now 
what I thought and hoped, for you left 
me without a word—and it seemed to me 
that you were fickle and be was true, and 
thatl had been fooiisb and biind to have 
belleved in you, and to have misprised 
him. He was ready to love me when you 
had leitme, What wonder if 1 was touch- 
ed by bis patience, won by his faitbful- 
ness?’ 

“But you seemed so fond of your hus- 
band, 8o happy, that 1 was almost glad—”’ 

“Seemed !’’ she cried titterly. ‘Was I 
to let you, who I thought bad liked me 
and tired of m6, think that I regretted 
you? So you were glad of your work, 
were you? Ab, you are very noble, | 
know, Chris Whelan, very unselfish, very 
generous. But your unseltiahness has 
blasted my life. Your generosity has 
wronged me grievously !’’ 

‘Madge!’ cried Davis, reproachfully, 
“have you mo feeling for me that you 
speak so? Have | not been a good bus- 
band to you?”’ 

“I can forgive you,’’ she said quietly. 
“that isall, You have both wronged me, 
but you less than he.’’ 

Before either of the men had time to an 
swer her, another explosion shook the 
place where they stood, there was a sound 
of earth and stone falling into the water 
near them, then the air grew suddenly 
lighter, and a cool breeze biewin their 
faces, 

Davis gave a cry of relief. 

“Look there,’’ he shouted, ‘‘we shan’t 
die this time, 
above, Weare even nearer to the surface 
than I thought. Do you see the big boul- 
der that is uncovered now ? We can climb 
up tbat, and then lift @ach other up so as 
to stroggle through the opening. We are 
saved! Courage, Madge! Whelan, for 
Heaven's sake, stop looking so tragic! 
Don’t you see we are saved, man ?’’ 

W helan’s face did not clear. 

“Come with me a moment, Davis,” he 
said; ‘1 have something to say to you.” 

“Speak before mé,’’ said Madge, firmly. 
‘Let there be no more private compacts 
between you.’’ 

“Good,” said Whelan, quietly. ‘Your 
husband says we are saved. Don’t you see 
that only two of us are saved? Who will 
belp up the third ?”’ 

‘Good heavens!’ said Davis, “I never 
thought of that!’ 

“Think of itnow,’’ said Chris, still speak- 
ing quietly. 

“You mean, think which ?’’ 

‘Yes, thatis what I mean.’ 

Perbaps, in bis heart, Whelan felt that 
it was his friend's turn to be generous 
Perhaps he had some hope that Davis 
might feelthe same, If so, he was to be 





| 
| 
| 


} 
| 


| busbaud, feeling for ber in the dark, ‘‘it is | disappointed. A man does not grow in 


unselfishness by living for years in the 
enjoyment of the results of a selfish action. 
A man who will act meanly at fiveand- 
twenty is tolerably likely to act still more 
meanly at thirty. 

“Weill,” said Davis at length, ‘the third 
of us may be saved wo, We could bring 
help.”’ 

“Nonsense, the water is rising too fast 
for there to be any cha ce of help coming 
in time, The one who remains here must 
die.’”’ 


with a good deal of shame in his voice, but 
a good deal of stubbornness, too; ‘ma 
married man, and I have children; and, 


the papers said nothing about one little 
incident that took place. After the cere. 
mony, when Chris had gone through ali 
the manifold promises that a bridegroom 
makes by order of the prayer-book, he 
turned to the sweat little woman who had 
loved him so long and eo faithfully, and 
made another on bis own account. 

“Lily, darling, I promise you that I will 
never be generous again as long as I live,” 





The Flower of the Sea. 


“Well, you know, Chris,” sald Davis, 


now, that! have all tbis property, I have | 


very heavy responsibilities; and really, 
you know, whenever one bears of a case 


like this, it is always the unmarried man > 


who offers to stay. I really think it should | 


be you.” 

“You think so? Suppose we leave it to 
your wife to decide ?”’ 

Davis hesitated. 


“I think that will be hardly fair,’’ he be- | 


gan. 
“But Iwill bave it so,’’ said Whelan, 
sullenly. 
fuse to help you in any case, and we two 
will drown together; but, if you will let 
Madge decide, I will abide by her decision. 
W hat do you say ?”’ 


| 
| 
| 


“If you won’t consent, I'll re- | 


| trim, 


“I suppose I bave nochoice,”’ said Davis. | 


‘Madge, which of us do you decide for ?”’ 

“I wiilnot chooae,”’ cried Madge, pas- 
sionately. ‘I only wish it could be I who 
should be left behind. It should be if I 
had strength to liftoneof youand might 
have my way. Settle the matter between 
you. You were ready enough to arrange 
my life to suit ysurselves. But I am less 
hardy; I dare not take such an awful re 
sponsibility upon myself. You are mad 
to think I could.” 

‘But, Madge,’ s ii Whelan, gently, ‘‘if 
it is true that we between us spoiled your 
life, can we do more to atone than offer 
you tiis choice now ? If we only thought 
of ourselves then, we want—at least I 
want—only to do what is best for you now. 
Choose !”’ 

“I willnot! Itiscruel toask it. How 
can | sentence either of you to death? You 
are the noblest man I ever knew, but the 
most blind and cruel. Tom.is my bus 
band, we have children, we have lived to- 
gether all these years, and—and I have 
grown to love him. But yet—On, Chris! 
Chris! God forgive you your generosity ! 
But for that, I should have loved a much 
better man !’’ 

Chris drew back, 

“Come, Davis,’’ he said, “I’ve got my 
answer.”’ 

They struggled toward the boulder to- 
gether, and without much difficulty 
climbed to the top of it. 

Whelan turned to Davis, 

“You will go first, 1 suppose, and help 
Madge from the top ?’’ 

But Davis had some vague sapicion in 
his mind; if he left those two together he 
might never see Madge again. 

“No, my wile first,’ he said. 

“You'll let me? I am the stronger, you 
know.’’ 

Davis nodded. 

“Thanks. Now, Madge.” 

He took her in his arms to raise her, 
then paused. 

“Good bye,’ he said. ‘Good-bye, Madge. 
I think you have been a little hard on me, 
I made a groat mistake, but | meant well. 
I can do no more than say I’m sorry, can 


| 1? Don’t you think you might be a little 
See, there’s an opening up | 


sorry, too ?”’ 

Tuoey could see each other plainly now 
inthe bright light that streamed down 
upon them, A sudden bewildering change 
rose in Madge’s eyes. He looked at her 
eagerly. What wasin ber mind? What 
was rising on ber lips? Something that 
would make life possible even now, or at 
least toake death sweet ? 

‘Madge,’ he whispered, ‘Madge, what 
is it?’ 

“Hallo! ballo! 
there ?’’ 

lt was Wyatt's voice, and Wyatt's good- 
natured, ugly face peering through the 
opening. 

“All there? Ah, that’s good! Derrick 
and I got out all right, 80 we rushed oft 
and gota ladder; and now, it you’il just 
move outof the way, I'l! let it down, and 
you can all come out of that ugly hoie as 
you like.”’ 

So in about three minutes the tragedy 
was over, and Whelan will never know to 
his dying day what it was that Mrs, Davis 
was going to say to bim., 

Some three months later. the 
gave a detailed account of 


Is anyone alive down 


papers 
the marriage of 
Lady Lily Levison and Chris W halen, but 
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on its ocean bed, and lifted a littie 

fore topeail schooner rocking on the 
long, smooth swells, away westward of the 
coast of Peru. 

She was a gay an« gallant model of 
nava! beauty. Light as the feathered sea- 
gull she rose on the clear, deep wave, 
showing a long, low, sbining black hull, 


T': morning wind bad sunk to sleep 


| of faultiess mold. 


The tail, elegant masts stood proudly up, 
with that graceful rake peculiar to this 
class of vessels; the polished yards were 
swung with the nicest accuracy, taper- 
ing from the middle with the round- 
ed symmetry of a lady’s finger; the spot- 
less canvas hung in airy folds amid the 
taut rigging, like the floating 
dress of a fairy queen. The figure head 


| of a dark-haired Moorish girl leaned, in 


laughing loveliness, from thesharp, rising 
bow, as if to kiss the gad waters beneath. 
With one hand she held the wild lily of 
the Pacific Isles, while the other playfully 
grasped a scarf,on which was written: 
“The Flower of the Sea.”’ 

A single flag dropped above the narrow 
stern. Ags it flapped aside with the rolling 
of the waves, it revealed the bright blazon- 
ry of the Spanish arms. 

To one untaught in sea-lore, the vessel 
might have passed for a peaceful carrier 
of trade; but a seaman would have re- 
marked that she was built for surpassing 
swiftness without regard to burden. He 
would have told you that she was too 
pretty to be anything else than a smuggler 
or pirate; such gentry always displaying 
a more Classic taste than their less roman- 
tic brethren of the salt water. 

His keen eye, too, would have detected 
the dark mouth of a cannon, known to the 
craft by the name of ‘Long Tom,” lurking 
mysteriously under a heap of canvas and 
coiled rope just aft the foremast, 

All doubts as to her character were put 
to rest by the motley crew of whiskered 
desperadoes that covered the deck. Some 
slept, balf naked, in the hot san; some 
were gambling and quarreling, and others, 
with the spice of poetic feeling not uncom- 
mon tothe cloth, were leaning over the 
side to watch the frolicsome porpoise 
splashing on the sunny sea. 

It seemed from the confusion of tongues 
that the mob of every nation had met to- 
gether and sent each an envoy to this “‘Aa- 
sembly of Free Agency.’”’ Among them 
especially were to be seen the dark-eyed 
Mexican, and the brawny, scowling mu- 
latto. 

Such was the pirate. The wars of Spain 
and her American colonies had given a 
pew and dangerous impulse to lawless ad- 
venture. The ‘‘profession”’ of piracy rose 
toa fatal rank, and among tbe rest, the 
Flower of the Sea became known as the 
scourge of the wave. Her name carried 
terror far among the islands and the very 
ports of the Pacific. 

Swilftand daring, she sot capture at de- 
fiance, and laughed at pursuit, Many as 
boastful cruiser had felt her prowess in 
the running fight vefore she left him, “hull 
down’’ astern. Many an honest mariner 
hed espied, at dusk, a speck of a sail 
prowling on the red edge of the horrizon, 
and ere the evening star had set, with a 
blaze and a hurrah, the pirate was upon 
bim. 

Beneath an awning on the quarterdeck 


| reclined a fierce man, under the common 


height, but of powerful frame. Fail, white 
trousers, girded smooth and close around 
the waist with acrimson belt, scarcely hid 
the outiine of leg too large to be called 
handsome. A pair of morocco slippers 
com pleted his dress, leaving bare a broad, 
shaggy chest and muscular arms of hercu- 
lean size. Two large pistols and a long, 
glittering knife, which weapons he had 
laid aside, were stuck into his belt. His 
face, almost covered with whiskers and 
mustache of enormous size, was terrible 


as (be sturm of the desert. 

An eye that would scare a mariner’s 
ghust back to his sheetless gibbet, glared 
intensely under a bushy mass of hair that 


Overhung his brows. 
Such was Benito, the pirate chief. He 
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commenced his career of villainy in early 
youth, by murdering an aged and only 
relative in Jamaica, hia native land. He 
fledand became a free-booter. Growing 
more daring and desperate as blood thick- 
ened on bis hands, he now acknowledged 
no superior in crime but his great master, 
the devil, and was heard in his drunken 
revelry to vowa hard fight for empire 
with that potentate on the sulphurous 
Styx. 

Feared and hated by his gang, the ten- 
ure of his autbority was the sabre’s point; 
yet he maintained bis sway by that con 
sum mate boldness and cunning with which 
men of his rank and calling never want. 
The glance of the chief darted restlessly 
from time to time among his tameless 
crew, and then like a pantber in ambuseb, 
traveled keenly around the horison. 

High amid the angry oaths of a knot of 
gamblers at the forecastle arose the gruff 
voice of Antonio, a gigantic mulatto, of a 
most villainous aspect. 

Inferior to none but Benito in piratical 
accomplishments, he was acknowledged 
second in power, and no one dared to dis- 
pute his claim. 

Opposite bim sat a wild-looking, long- 
haired youth, of slender frame. His fea- 
tures were once singularly handsome, but 
acompanionship of vice and his own un 
tamed passions had jent him the reckless 
bearing of the outlaw. 

His losses were rapid and heavy. With 
an impatient curse, he threw down his 
last stake; the cards were played, and the 
mulatto won and swept the gold into bis 
pocket with a fiend’s laugh. 

“Antonio, you are a base cheat,’’ mut- 
tered the youth, grinding his teeth in pos- 
sion. 

“T acheat!’’ returned Antonio, rising 
wrathfully. ‘Look you, Adam Heller, 
whenaman calls me so—a man, mind 
you—this is my answer,’’ touching the 
handle of his knife; ‘‘but when across 
boy, I correct bim as would his mother, 
thus,” and with his open hand he sent 
the youth reeling backward. 

With aecream like the wild-cat in her 
ragé, the young man flashed his knife in 
the sun and bounded at his huge antago- 
nist. In an instant his uplifted arm was 
stilled, and his naked throat clutched in 
the vice-like grasp of Antcn o. 

“Die, like a puppy, a8 you are, unwor- 
thy of bullet or steel,” growled the ruth. 
jeas negro, and he laughed hideously at 
the starting eyes and hanging tongue ot 
the gasping Adam. 

The crew rushed toward them, and An- 
tonio, bent on the death of his victim, 
stepped back. 

Thestrangling boy, in his last throes, 
tripped bis foot dexterously as he retreat 
ed. Antonio loosed his hold and caught 
vainly at the shrouds; wildly, trium- 
phantly, did Adam send home bis knife 
in rapid succession, and, ere the mulatto 
fell, his heart’s blood was emoking on the 
deck. 

The maniac yell of the victor was fol- 
lowed by the curse, the death rattle of the 
fallen. 

“Hell and furies!’’ thundered Benito, 
throwing aside the crown; ‘‘whodares my 
authority on this deck?—who has done 
this deed ?”” 

“TY? said the youth, bolding up his 
reeking blade. ‘J, Adam Keller, sent the 
devil to his home !”’ 

“Then after him, with this message 
from me!’’ and Benito’s pistol glittered at 
bis head. 

“He is right!’ muttered twenty voices, 
andasmany knives started from their 
sheaths. 


Asthe crippled serpent in his angry | 


pain, so did Benito turn on his rebelijous 
gang. His eyes flashed fierce es the light 
ning’s blaze on eyes as fierce as bis. Mad 





Benito eyed Adam with hellish joy. 

“And who,” continued be, ‘is bis mur- 
derer? A stray cur that swam off to us 
with a rope around his neck. A weak fool, 
who sleeps on his watch, and starts and 
mutters of his father and his home; whose 
woman’s tongue preached pity to men 
like you when your knives were cutting 
the way to victory. He has basely killed 
your brave companion, whose life was 
worth a hundred such as his! What says 
our law? ‘Life for life; blood for blood.’ ”’ 

The stern words of the law were repeat- 
ed by all in a tone that silenced meroy. 

Adam beard his doom with scorn. 

‘Coward as I have been calied,’’ said he, 
baughtily, ‘I will not ask dogs fora life 
worth less than this dead jackal,” spurn- 
ing the huge corpseof Antonio. ‘I ask 
for death, but let it beon the deck of the 
enemy.”’ 

“The law—the law! 
interrupted Benito. 

The ominous sentence was whispered 
again, like the hollow threat of the mid- 
night wind. 

A shudder thrilled the frame of the 
doomed; for an instant in tbat dread mo- 
ment his eyes sought the bright still sky. 
One bitter tear stole down and trembled 
on his lip. He thought of his far away 
hoine, bis childbood song, his mother’s 
smile, But again defance mantied on his 
brow; dark and fearless he looked on the 
seekers of his blood. 

“I must die; but ere I go I’ll hurl the 
lie back to the teeth of the damned one 
who spoke it,’’ he said, bending a hateful 
glance on the chief. ‘It becomes bim well 
toeall me cur and coward, who grew and 
fattened on his kindred’s blood.’”’ 

“Fool! Do you beard me here?’ cried 
the furious Benito, flashing a pistol in the 
face of the youth. 

The excited crew closed between them, 
when Adam drew his bloodstained knife 
and sprang up the mainmast. 

‘*W hoever follows,”’ shouted he, “shall 
leap with me from the masthead.”’ 

The fearful brawl was arrested by the 
hurried cry of, “A sail—a sail on the lar- 
board bow.”’ 

In an instant all was bustle, Away to 
west a dark streak on the sea marked the 
coming wind. Just within its edge a large 
brig was seen bearing due south, under 
full sail. 

‘She will escape us by this cursed calm,’’ 
growled Benito. ‘‘What colors?” 

“A mericen,’’ cried the lookout. 

“A prize; but not for us.”’ 

The dead Antonio was hastily thrown 
overboard, with a shot fastened to his feet, 
and his blood carefully washed off the 
deck. 

It was no time to resume the quarrel, 
and Adam remained sullen and unmo- 
lested. 

Benito strode the deck 


Blood for blood !’’ 


impatiently, 


watching the distant sail, like the shark | 


when he sees nis prey sporting in the 
shoal water. 


‘Ha!’ said he, stopping short; ‘‘perhaps | 


they have Christian charity. Up witha 
signal of distress! Down below all, and 
be ready !’’ 

The orders were promptly obeyed. True 


to the appeal of humanity, the devoted | 


brig wore round and steered directly for 
the pirate. It was a moment of intense 
anxiety. The brig held her course for half 
an hour, when suddenly there was confu- 
sion on board. She hau!ed off and crowded 
on all sail. 

With astamp of rage the chief ordered 


| his men on deck. The dreaded black flag 


with rage, yet fully aware of the spirits | 


ld bis wavering ascend- | 
pir die yp : its gloomy fold and strearned alee. 


ency, the wily chief searched for an in- 
stant the dark faces around. 

“Is there aman,” said be, with lofty 
vehemence, ‘who has joined this daring 


wasrun up, and the long gun cleared away 
forthe chase. Presently the approaching 
wind played and whirled capriciously 
on the billows, The first light puff awoke 
the sleeping sails, and the pirate schooner 
slipped noiselessly along. 

As the young breeze grew into a steady 
wind, the cursed black banner unwrapped 


The toam parted wide trom the bow, and 
it was soon evident that she gaired rapid- 


| ly on the brig. 


mutiny, that will say when your chief. 


has forgot his duty? When has the sweep- 
ing storm burst over us that I guided not 
the helm? When has the lightning lit up 


the midnight surge that I trembled at its | 


glances? When has the fight dyed the sea 
with blood that my sabre was not there? 
And who was at my sidein al! this? There 
he lies—the murdered Antonio! Who so 
fearlessly sprang aloft when the howling 


hurricane rent the fluttering canvas? 
Who sotruetocripple the flying prise? 
Who was before him to leapon the stream 
ing deck? Who, when the kneeling cow 
ard prayed for bis tren ng life, s ick 
to stop his tongue as Antonio? ‘Dead mer 
tell no tales.’ ”’ 

Amurmur of approbation was heard, 


“Give them the hot iron!’ shouted the 
chief. ‘‘But where is Antonio? Where is 
your gunner now? Shall his murderer 
escape 7” 

Curses deep and angry were heard, and 
many vengeful! looks were fastened on the 
condemnad youth, perched in the rigging. 
The politic Benito stepped forward to try 
his skill. He sighted carefully along the 
piece as the echooner yawed, and gave the 
order to fire. 


The light craft trembled under the bel- 
owing liecharge t he brig kept oD 
aro . ac8) i oa a! ¥ 6d 
the dis arp € ye A 
chase Of & I r, the figure of a man was 
distinctly seen at the heim of the fiying 


vessel. He stood fearless and alone, 


Again the long gun biased away. A* 
the smoke swept away, the pirates shouted 
to see the foretopmast falling to the lee 
ward. A few more rapid and well-simed 


shots and the il! fated brig was crippled 
and unmanegeable. The pirate hove to 
within pistol shot, 

The boats were immediately lowered, 
and instantly filled with whooping wretch. 
es. Into the foremost sprang Benito. He 
atood eagerly in the bow, with a pistol 
cocked in one hand and a heavy sabre in 
the other. 

With a howl like hungry wolves they 
pulled for the priss, A silence, dread as 
the famished lion before he wakes, reign- 
ed aboard ber. 

A small crew stood around their cap- 
tain on the quarterdeck; a single swivel, 
afew old muskets, and a sabre or two, 
with the usual sallor-knife, were thetronly 
arins. 

A powerful emotion agitated their lead- 
er; he trembled, but it was not the cow. 
ard’sa quail. His face was deadly pale, but 
fear bianched it not. His words quivered 
through bloodless lips, but they breathed 
not of terror or dismay. 

It was the energy of adauntiess soul 
mastering ita physical tenant. He looked 
on his faithful crew with thoughis that 
pen cannot portray. 

‘My men,” said he, in a low and anx- 
ious tone, ‘we may soon be atanchor ina 
foreign port: but before we set rail, if any 
man has aught to say of me, let him speak 
his mind. When my r wild son left 
poor fond father to go [| know not where, 
imny vessel became my home. I have tried 
to do my duty as an honest skipper should, 
I love you all, would die for you.” 

‘We love you; will die for yoa,”” burst 
from the affected tars. 

“My gallant boys, I thank you; fight 
while the last p'ank holds together; re- 
member your wives and sweethearts; I 
am good for a dozen of the villains !’’ 

One full, bold cheer was the anawer. 

“Take the foremost boat—fire !"’ shouted 
the master of the brig, discharging his 
musket, which was followed by a sheet of 
flame from the swivel and small arms of 
the men. The effect was terrible; a yell of 
agony arose. Benito tumbled heavily 


and went down, leaving a dense mass of 
dead, wounded and cursing pirates on the 
bloody wave. But before the brave crew 
could reload, the other boat was alongside 
the brig, and a third was putting off from 
the schooner, The pirates poured on deck; 
their wild cries and horrid biasphemles 
rent fhe air, but not less terrific was the 
appealing hurrah of the impetuous cap. 
tain, as he whirled the sabre over his head. 

“Fight for your lives, your skipper and 
your craft. 
boys, but 1am good fora dcgon!’’ 
moment the pirates hesitated. 
thrilling pause. It 
againet he ps, 
terrible. Another band leaped on board, 
and the fight closed like the meeting of 
whirlwinds. Thon came the ht strife of 
life and the clash of arms and death in its 
fiercest shape; the scream, the gasp, the 
death hug, the jetting blood, the heavy 
fall, and (the last groan. The sailors fought 


Fora 





with the flerceness of revenge and the 
| recklessness of despair, Manya foul pirate 
gasped bis last curse on the dear-hought 
prize, But no courage could withstand 
| the overwhelming numbers of the buccin 

neers. One by one, a deep plunge told that 
ason of the sea was sinking in his ocean 
| grave. The pirates were masters of the 
brig. The intrepid captain alone reimain- 


death; still the stirring thunder of his 
| voice cheered bis men to victory. He 
| looked around and they were gone A fow 
| scalding tears traveled with funeral paces 
| over his gory cheek. 

“All gone but me? My poor boya!’ 
said he, sorrowfully; ‘and yet you did 
| your duty, and the Great Skipper that 

sails aloft won't forget you when all hands 

are called on deck to report their watch.”’ 

Faint and wounded, he cut his way to the 

cabin. 

“Take him alive! Take him alive! Hv 
Shall die by inches,” shouted a husky 
voice, which the pirates recognized as Ke 
nito’a, 

Af.erasanguinary struggle the heroic 
captain was taken and bound. The brig 
was plundered and set on fire. 

The pirates, with their prisoner and 
booty, put off for their schooner, heedless 
of the imploring cries of their wounded 
comrades on the burning prize. In afew 
minutes more the Flower of the Sea fell 
obediently tothe wind. The ill fated pris 
oner was dragged belore the chicf on the 
quarter deck, With agnash of rage, Ke- 
nito thrust 4 pistol into the very eye of the 
uvfortunate captain, and fired. At the 
ipstanta long, +hrill, unearthly scream of 
“Blood for blood 1’ pierced the air aleft. 
The effrighted pirates ylanced wildly up- 
ward, when the whirling, whizzing body 


of the foryotten Adar fell on the upturned 
face of Benito, snapping tis neck and 
crushing bim to the deck 4 bid6ous corpse. 
“My father—on, wy father!’ ahiieked 

the expiring Adam, writhing and craw! 
ing to the murdered captain. Kut his 
brave soul had gous. He knew not the 
infamy of bis son. The pirates sLood ap- 
pailed. The bodies of the father and son 
were dropped overboard together. The 
dead Benito followed, another command 
6d in Lis siead, andthe Fowerof the Sea 
in 
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Kaiamazoo and Muskegon merchants 
are using silver dollars for advertising 
purposes, They are not giving away the 
dollars, but are using them as bill-boarda, 
They paste labels on the big silver oart- 
wheeis reading: ‘Take me back to Bank's 
store and get one dollar and five cénts’ 
worth of groceries for me.”’ Citizens are 
complaining that the labels come off and 
stick to their pockets, and that the 
gum makes the money unpleasant to 
handle, 

A lady who is makinga big success of 
farming on alarge and varied scale is one 
of the principal exbibitors in the agricul- 
tural sections at the Atlanta Exposition, 
She is Miss Annie Dennis, of Talbotton, 
Ga., and is about 25 years old. She hase 
fine estate of about a thousand acres, on 
which she has a stock farm, a dairy, en 
extensive piggery, a vineyard and a can- 
ning and preserving establishment She 
personally directs the work on the estate, 
and has made a notable success in every 
branch, 

People afflicted with shaking palsy are 
greatly relieved by traveling long journeys 
In fast trains, The greater the oscillation 
the better they are. Dr. Charoot, noticing 
thia, has had a chair made to which a 
rapid side-to mde movement is given by 
electricity. The effect is to givea healthy 
man nausea, but a palsied patient enjoys 
it, and after a quarter of an hour in it ise 
different man. He stretches bis limba, 
loses fatigue, and enjoys a good night's 
rest afterward. 

Anold man in England was sent to 
prison for four months for petty stealing, 
whose record, the judge who sentenced 
him said, “is one of the most awful pieces 
of reading that has ever come to my no- 
tice.” In 1863 he was sent to jail for three 
years for stealing two tame rabbita; hethen 
Kot seven years for stealing five shillings 
and a shawl; then ten years, with seven 
years’ police supervision, for stealing three 
ducks, and finally, consecutive sentences 


_ of five years each on three charges of ateal- 


| 


It wasa ! 
was dreadful to war | 
but the atruggie is more | 


' 


| 


ing a coat, a palrof reins and a shovel, 
with another seven years’ police su pervi- 
sion. In all, 36 years of penal servitude 
for six thefta of objects whose value am- 
ounted to a few dollars. 


The mont interesting bicycle event of re- 
cent make is the motor oyocle. If this 
proves successful, it will, practically 
speaking, be one of the most remarkable 
vehicles for travel that has yet been 
known in this or In any other country. 
The pneumatic tires are very much larger 
than those of any other bicyole, the idee 
being to furnish a cushion that will not be 


_affocted by any unevenness, even large 


ed, yet still bis sabre whirled ita circle of | 


ones, in the road over which the rider 
travels, Attached to the rear wheel is a 
mnechanismin which develops the power to 
send the wheel forward by means of a 
sinall, twocylinder naphiha engine of 
about two horse power, which weighs 18 
pounds, This bicycle, it is said, will go 
at the rate of from 25 to 80 miles an hour. 


The Paria “Figaro” regrets that Amert- 
can summer tourists lately are 6vinocing a 
preference for London, The ‘Figaro’ 
estimates the number who went to 
Enurope last summer at from 150,000 to 
200 000. Of these, the ‘‘Figaro’”’ finds that 
very fow stayed for any length of time in 
Paris, but that most of them, after a few 
weeks, went back to London. Sinoe the 
new hotels have been bullt in London of 
last years, Americans find themnel vee very 
comfortable there, and inasmuch as they 
can speak the languages, it is more agree- 
able for them than in Paris, The “Figaro” 
speaksof this with a tender melancholy, 
and sayethat ‘it is regretable.” It states 
that 6ach American tourist last year spent 
on the average, 5000 franca, or $1000 If 
150 000 of them spent only $500 that would 
make 375.000 000 francs The “Figaro”’ 
thinks that Paris is not getting ite due 
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THE WITCH'S DOG. 


BY 8 U. W. 








Growler eat up, with his paws) 


i up, sir!’ said the witob. 


hanging in front of him. 

‘“Now,"' said the witch, ‘‘whatever are 
you always moaning and groaning, and 
howling and growling about?” 

Growler was a very valuable—that 
means « very ugly—ull dog. He wasonly 
just grown up, and the old woman had 
taken care of him aince he was a poor 
astray, little puppy. 

He answered her question, still sitting 
up, by rolling bis goggle eyes with a long- 
ing look at the door, Iifiting bis big black 
nose in the air, and opening his mouth 
crooked with a howl. 

“Ab! said the old woman with the red 
cloak and the steeple hat; “it is the way of 
the world. I have done al! I can for you, 
and you will not stay with me, to guard 
my littie house when | am out You do 
not know when you are wel! off. Go away 
then, and see if you can be contented any- 
where else. Here is a bone.” 

At this point of the witch's lecture the 
bull dog, vitting up, became excited and 
began to jamp. Kutthe old woman kept 
him waiting, while she took her spindle 
and scratched his name on the bone— 
“G-ro-w-lor.”’ 

“There!' she said. “If you gromble 
more than three times the same day, you 
will lone it. And three times aday, while 
you bave it, you can get what you wish 
for. Here!" 

He caught tt ia bis mouth and ran away 
out of the house, without cven wagging 
hia tail to say “Thank you,” 

W hen bia old home was faraway, he put 
down the bone, At once he began to 
grumble. ‘There is nothing on it. I was 
always an ill-used, unhappy dog. | wish 
I belonged to a butcher's shop; there 
would be something on the bones then, 
and nothing to grumble over,”’ 

No sooner had be thoughtof it, than he 
had his wish. Heand hisenchanted bone 
wereon a floor strewn with sawdust, The 
putcher In bis blue apron was sharpening 
bis knife, and Growler had never thought 
there wasso much meat in the world as he 
saw hanging all round. He had his wish, 
and he should have been satiafied. 

But three beautiful slender dogs were 
being led past by a servantiman. They had 
such slender waists that they looked as if 
they would easily come in two, and noth 
ing could have been more elegant than the 
length of thelr noses, 

Growler forgot the meat. ‘] was always 
uphappy and tll-used,"’ be said. ‘I can- 
not bear to bea vulgar butcher's dog. 1 
should like to live as those dogs do, and to 
have «a servant man to wail on me,” 

No sooner sald thaa done. He found 
himeelf, with his bone in bis mouth, at the 
homo of the three aristocratic dogs with 
the long noses. 

There was no difference between his 
lodging and thoira, except that he was at 
one side of the barrier in the stable and 
they were atthe other. He had excellent 
food—under which he hid the enchanted 
bone, 

But when the three friends looked over 
the barrier at the new comer, they saw at 


once that he was discontented; and he was | 


whining and growling at such a rate that 
they pitied him, and asked what was the 
matter. 

‘| am not at all beautiful,’’ said the ball. 
bog, pearly crying. ‘| beard the remarks 
of the girla when they icoke} in, before 
they went out r.ding All «f you other 


dogs, «nd all the ho: sea, have lovely long | 


noses, and | have never bad any worth 
mentioning. 
elegant figure with a beautiful long nose,”’ 

Now, this was his third grumble for that 


day, and Growler had forgotten that If he | 


xrumbiod more than three times in one 


day he wes to lose the enchanted bone, The | 
moment alter his wish, he b d changed | 


from a fine strong bull dog into one of 
these curs of low degree,”’ to which no 
cog fancier can give give a name, 

He was certainly slim, and he bad the 
shape ct head he bad wished for; but he 
was no longer of any value Even the 
stable catcould not help laughing to see 
bin. She was sitting bigh up, all Diack, 
ina dark corner, looking down with her 


shining green eyes, 
“Now that | am so beautiful,”’ said 
‘srowier, after looking at hie face ina pall 
f water, ‘‘the stable is no place for me ] 
have aiways beer inhappy and badiy 
men i ight to be in the drawing- 
room 


Ob! | wish I had ea slender, | 
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It was enough to make a cat laugh > 


hearhim. And when he went away out 

of the stable, Darkie with the green eyes 
| came down, and found the bone under the 
_otraw, 

“There is nothing on it, but the smell of 
itis good,” she said. ‘1 would be quite 
| content even with the smell of a dry bone, 
| if somebody in the world cared for me 
land if I had a little corner by a cosy 
hearth !’’ 

Now, when Growler made his way into 
the house and into the drawing-room, the 
servant man was calied, and tarned him 
outasan impudent stray cur. And he 
went wandering back to the stable, but the 
door was fastened then. 

“Ab ! how happy I was,”’ he said, ‘‘when 
I was in there with a warm straw bed, and 
with good frienda.”’ 

Then he strayed hungry to the butcher's 
shop in the town. 

“Ab! how nice it must be to be a 
butcher's dog!’ he said, But they did not 
know him, and they turned the ugly cur 
away. 

At last, starving and footsore, he reached 
the woods, and saw the lightin the old 
woman's but and crept to the door. 

“If 1 must die,” he said, “I will lie 
down and die here. Because | was once 
very happy here, and I did not know it.” 

So poor old Growler, who had gone 
farther and fared worse, came back to the 
witch’s door to die, 

He heard the noise of her spinning 
wheel inside, and her voice croaking in an 
effort to sing at her work. 

Poor old Growler beard them al! mak- 
ing the most oontented noise inside to- 
gether—the old woman andthe cat, and 
the kettle and the spinning- wheel. 

“Ah! Inever knew when! was well 
off, I wish I could get in again, just for 
tive minutes before I die,’’ he whined, 
And it was such a melancholy whine that 
the witch knew the voice at once, and 
jumped up from her spinning-wheei and 
opened the door, 

“No, no,” she said, “you are not 
Growler. Well, well, I never thought 
there was another dogin the world that 
could make such miserable noises as that 
discontented dog of mine.’’ 

It looked very cosy in the witch’s house 
—the bright fire and clean hearth, the 
tables read for tea, and Darkie, the atable 
cat, sitting on the heartbrug as much at 
home as ifhe had been there fora year. 
On the hearthrug, near the black cat, the 
enchanted bone was lying. 

The witch gave food to the hungry dog; 
but she closed the door, for she did not 
know him. He went away with his 
crooked tail hanging down, and the next 
day in thetown he was adopted by a blind 


{ 


} 





inan, who gave him food and trained bim 
to a useful and patient life. 

Very often be led this man to the woods; | 
for he thought be owned that blind man, 
and led him where be chose. Then they | 
would visit at the hut, where the biack cat | 
and the witch received them with smiles | 
and purrs, But never was the enchanted | 
bone lying about. It was gone for ever. 

The black cat, being of a contented na- 
tureand purring easily, was happy ever | 
after, having founda witch to live with. 
The witch felt that her house was furn- 
ished, now that she had acatof the right 
color, 

The blind man paid, ‘lam well pro- 
vided for; itis not everyones like me that 





has 80 very handsoine a dog.” 

And Growler, who bad learned at last to 
giveup grumbling, said many a time to 
himself — 

“Itis not every dog that owns a man and 
takes him out every day. Iam, after all, 
as fine as any dog in town; my master, the 





look after me. Ob! | am a lucky dog, 
and he is a most intelligent man !’’ 
0 ee 

Wuitrks Anrtrs.—The pyramids of the 
whiesantsare a characteristic feature of 
the African landscape. The builders of 

these structures are not ants, but belong 
to the smaller family of the termites, 

There is scarcely an insect #o thoroughly 
hated by man aa@ the termites, and the 
hatred is fully justified. They gnaw every- 
thing; the balconies and the posts of the 
houses, tables, chairs; wardrobes, books, 
cloth, leather—in fact, little comes amiss 
to them except iron. 

The evidences of the destructive labors 
of the termites areto be seen on every 
side; but the creatures themselves are 
rarely seen. They steal sneakingly to 
their labors. 

They are blind, with the exeeption of 
the king and queen, and all 
except the soldier caste, which constitutes 
about one or two per cent. of the popula- 

| tion, 


defence] esas 


blind man, knows how everyone stops to | 
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To escape starvation they must leave 
their subterranean homes or pyramids in 
search of dead wood, and, because of their 
blindness, they render themselves in visi- 
ble as the best mode of defence. 

By means of smal! passages, constructed 
with infinite labor, and guarded by the 
soldier termites from hostile insects, they 
reach the timber to be operated upon. 

These tubular passages are about the 
diameter of a smal! gas pipe, and are fre- 
quently carried in a zigsag course by the 
termites up the trunk of atree in their 
search fora dry branch. One may travel 
for hours and not find a single tree with 
out one of these passages. 


—— 


Amvusino Picrurk ALBUMS.—Fasbion 
plates may be utilized in a very amusing 
way. Select suitable figures, cot them out, 
arrange them singly or in groups, with 
photographic heads of friends or celebrated 
people where the head of the original was, 
and you have a most amusing page before 
you, 

If you possess some artistic skill, a bit of 
scenery may be sketched in with color, 
shadows added, and the picture is com- 
plete. Some of the French plates are the 
most effective. 

A friend’s tace may be fitted into a 
becoming hat or bonnet, and the face 
colored to make the whole complete, Thi 
is quickly done by mixing a little !iquid 
gum with the color, or putting in, de 
licately tinting the cheeks brightly, while 
still wet. Sweet faces of old friends, fright. 
ful in the old-fashioned and ugly gar- 
ments, are cleverly rejuvented in these 
French toilets, and then repbotographed. 
The centre of a screen was cleverly ar- 
ranged from these plates with photo- 
graphic faces, 

It consisted of a group of friends, male 
and female, arranged asif sitting in an 
opera box, and was made with a gold 
background, which produced.a very beau. 
tiful effect, as it throws up the bright 
colors of the dresses and resembles oiled 
panelling. 

Groups formed of children in the extra 
vagent but picturesque costumes of those 
plates, but with the faces of the children 
of our love, are as if they had been 
touched with a magic wand, and turned 
into the queens and princes of fairy iand. 
The diversion of arranging the groups and 
selecting the costumnes from such an em- 
barrassment of pretty things asthe French 
plates offer, is thoroughly appreciated by 
an invalid or sick child, to whom amuse 
ment and occupation are of more worth 
than all the physic that Macbeth thought 
fit to only throw to dogs. 

i © - i 

DANGEROUS Precociry.—Frequently I 
was sent to bed several hours too late, 
with nerves unnaturaliy stimulated. The 
consequence was a premature develop- 





| ment of the brain, that made me a “‘youth- 


ful prodigy”’ by day, and by night a vic 
tim of spectral illusions, nightmare, and 
somnambulism, which at the time pre 
vented the harmonious development of 
iny bodily powers and checked my growth. 
while later they induced continual head- 
ache, weakness, and nervous affections of 


| all kinds. 


As those again reacted on the brain, giv- 
ing undue force toevery thought and every 
feeling, there was finally produced a state 
of being too active and too intense, wi ich 


wasted my constitation, and will bring me | 
—éven although I have learned to under- | 
stand and regulate my now morbid tem. | 


pérament—to a premature grave. 
J, P. W. 


—_ 
oe 





A WakM Hkarrtr.—No reason however | 


clear, no (thought however deep, no judg- 
ment howéver sound, can com pensate for 


the absence of a warm heart and sympa-_ 


thetic feelings. It is sometimes argued 
by unsympathetic people that such emo- 


tions are only in the way when calmness | 


and firmness are called for; that they 
weaken the will, blind the judgment, and 
shake the nerves so as seriously to inter 
fere with the actual performance of the 
right thing inthe right way. They cite 
as 6Xamples those who are cow pletely 
governed by their feelings, who are car 
ried away by excitement, and who are de- 
ficientinthe powers of reason and fore 
sight. But this is certainly no fair test. 
It is only when both are combined in bar 
monious proportions that the true value 
of either can be realized. 
ee ee 

As daylight can be seen through the 
smallest holes, so do trifling things show 
& person's character. 

a ee 

Dandruff is an exudat m the pores 
ithe skin that spreads and dries. form- 
ing scruf and causing the hair to fall out. 
Hall’s Hair Renewer cures it, 





THE WORLD’S HAPPENINGS. 











Pasadena, Cal., is to have a tourna. 


ment of roses next New Year's Day. 


Burmese children of both sexes begin 


to smoke almost as soon as they can speak. 


Spain admits the loss of 22,000 men 
in Cuba since the beginning of the rebellion. 


William Ford has just won a wager 
of $5000 by walking from Vancouver's Island 
| to New York. 
Of the 13,176 miles of street railway 
in the United States, only 1950 are still oper- 
ated by horse power, 


There are at present in China only 
1022 citizens of the United States, nearly half 
of whom ure wemen; 506 are missionaries, 


Abe Botts, of Goodland,jKan., has 


only four toes on each foot, but, as his new 
baby has six, the family average is all right, 


A New York Justice has decided that 
it is lawful to sell cooked food upon Sunday, 
the Blue Laws tothe contrary notwithstand 
ing. 

There is but one factory in Japan 
where leather shoes are made. The natives, 
except about the court, wear sandals of straw 
or wood, 


The Maine Central Railroad recently 
received a sum of money from a conscience- 
stricken sinner, who had ridden without pay- 
ing his fare. 


+ Corn is being used as fuel in Central 


lowa, the farmers Claiming that the prevail- 
ing price would not repay the cost of husking 
and marketing. 


A Chesterville, Me., couple recently 
celebrated their golden wedding in the very 
| house into which they moved on their wed- 
ding day, 50 years before. 


For hiring a negro to kill his wife, in 
order that he might marry avother woman, 
Lee Hawthorne, of Augusta, Miss., was sen- 
tenced to death with the assassin. 


An enormous flight of carrier pigeons 
was recently held in Paris, sixty thousand 
birds having been set loose in one morning 
from the neighborhood of the Eiflel Tower. 


It is said that in the city of Warsaw 
there are 431,000 persons belonging to the 
hereditary nobility and 9000 nobles who be- 
came such by personal seryice to their coun- 
try. 

There is a movement on foot for the 
establishment of industrial schools for the 
training and education of the RKassian con- 
victs’ children in the penal settlements of 
Siberia. 


The Varis jeweler Satis, who was re- 
cently charged with replacing with paste the 
jewels of Mine, de Rute, which had been tem- 
porartly entrusted to him, has been sentenced 
to 18 months’ imprisonment. 


One of the inmates of the poor-house 
in Cleveland, O., has a mania for inhaling the 
fumes of gasoline, which produce a spectes of 
intoxication. He is constantly in the habit of 
making raids on the lamps of the institution. 


An experiment is to be tried this win- 
ter in the streets of Paris in providing warmth 
and shelter for the poor. In all but the richer 
quarters there are to be awnings, under which 
enormous braziers will be kept constantly 
burning. 


A Jackson, Mich., glue factory is pay- 
| ing from 75 cents to $2 50 per carcass for 
horses. A tannery in Massachusetts has con- 
tracted to take ull the hides, Old horses are 
going there at the rate of 100a week from an 
area of 50 miles, 


General Longstreet, the Confederate 
leader, whose patriotic utterances at the 
Chickamauga dedicatton brought him into 
| enviable prominence, is keeping a hotel at 
Gainesville, Ga. He says the business is less 
exciting than war, Lut vastly safer. 


The shoemaker of Brockton, Mass., 
who started out to make a pair of shoes for 
| Gach Governor in the United States, has been 
| obliged to stop work on account of iliness. 
The autograph letters have already been re- 
| ceived from Governors who have been the 
| reciptent of his unique gift. 


A noted coilege foot ball player re- 
| cently sent an order toa press clippings bu- 

reau for all newspaper references to himself. 
|The charge for the clippings was & cents 
apiece. At the end of two weeks the famous 
youth countermanded his order in a note, 
Stuting that he had no idea of the extent of 
his fame, and had discovered tbat his glory 
exceeded his income. 


In the Calumet and Hecla copper 
mine are over 70 miles of driffsin which one 
can walk for days without visiting all of the 
many places underground. There is a vein 
which has been worked for two miles on its 
trend, and at some of the shafts the 65th level 
has been reached, these levels being generally 
10 feet apart, or “thick,” as generally de 
scribed. Aside from the drift there are twelve 
shafts in the lode. 


An old-time cart of a kind that is now 
very rare, even in the remoter Southerner 
districts, was driven intothe market place at 





Lynchburg the other day. It was home-made, 
f course The wheels were solid blocks of 
wood, shaped round or nearly so. The body 
f the art was four feet high. A diminutive 
ed steer was pulling the wagon, a wizened 


old durky was driving it, and it contained the 
| darky’s little crop of tobacco, 
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HIDDEN LOVE. 


BY W. W. LORS, 





Day by day I see her, 
Unseen, I walk by her side; 

Unseen, with her I wander, 
And in her life abide. 


When my days of life are ended, 
And into silence I go, 

Dying, I'll ask for nothing 
And she will never know. 


—— 








ANCIENT CHINA. 


In early times, as far back even as 
2000 B. C., we find that science in China 
had reached a fairly advanced stage. 
The Chinese possessed undoubtedly a 
great knowledge of astronomy; inscrip- 
tions have been found which prove this, 
In the ‘‘Chou-King,’’ a book of records, 
we read that Emperor Yao, who reigned 
2357 B. C., did much to advance the 
study of this science, 

IIs ord «rd ‘in as: ronomers to observe 
the muvim ute of tie sun, moon and 
stars, and showed them how to find out 
the commencement of the four seasons 
by means of certain stars. We read 
also that he told them thata year con- 
sisted of a little less than 366 days, and 
as he divided the year into lunar 
months, he taught them the years in 
which the additional lupar month ought 
to be included. 

lt is also known that the Chinese had 
the annual calendar, that they observed 
the planets Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupi- 
ter, Saturn and were able to calculate 
eclipses and knew the difference be- 
tween the equator and the ecliptic. It 
is quite probable that the ecliptic was 
not known of before the Mussulmans 
occupied the mathematical tribunal, 
which they held for three centuries. 

Astronomy has always been closely 
connected with astrology. By means of 
astronomy the time was ascertained for 
the numerous public ceremonies re- 
corded in the imperial calendar; it like- 
wise regulated the affairs of the Govern- 
ment. But the calendar has long since 
ceased to be used for this latter purpose, 
and the majority of the Chinese popu- 
lation merely look upon it as a means of 
continuing the mysterious ceremonies 
and oracles connected with the different 
positions of the planets. 

It is ordered in the ‘‘Collection of the 
Laws’’ that at each eclipse ceremonies 
should be gon3 through to deliver the 
eclipsed sun or moon. At this time, 
therefore, an alarm is sounded on the 
drums, the mandarins arrive armed, 
utter many objurgations, and thus de- 
liver the endangered bodies, 

In the seventeenth century certain 
Jesuit missionaries arrived in China. 
On seeing the low state into which the 
Mathematical Tribunal had fallen, they 
offered to help it. They found an ob- 


servatory containing many instruments, | 


which shows plainly that this branch of 


science had at one time reached an ad- | 


vanced stage. The decay of science is 


not to be wondered at when we remem- | 


ber that twenty-two dynasties were 


brought on the throne by actual revolu- | 
Nor ie this decay confined to | 
According to the ancient | 
books and traditions, we find that vari-— 
ous branches of science had reached a | 


tions. 
astronomy. 


high degree of culture. 
The Emperor Kang-hi, who reigned 
in the seventeenth century, had a great 


love of study himself, and endeavored — 


to advance the general education in 
China. The Jesuit missionaries instruc- 
ted him in geometry and physics. He 
translated some text-books into Chi- 
nese. 

The Chinese have generally been cred- 
ited with the invention of gunpowder. 
A certain document has been found, 
however, by Archimandrite Palladius, a 


tussian sinologue, stating that in the 
ninth century a Persian regiment 

the ninese s yvereigi made KI Wi 
Material simiiar lo w wo wa 


afterwards used for tireworks 
Apparently, chemistry has never been 

studied, unless by a certain sect, the 

Tao-tse, who spent all their time en- 





deavoring to discover the philosopher's 
stone and the elixir of life. 

The Chinese have not a great knowl- 
edge of geology. The mines have been 
worked without any machinery, and are 
not very deep, therefore fire-damp has 
rarely been the cause of destruction. 
Coal was extracted at as early time as 
200 B. C, in the dynasty of Han. Al- 
though the mode of extraction was very 
primitive, enough was obtained to sat- 
isfy all wants, : 

Research work has not been carried 
far in natural science. In zoology their 
Classifications are quite wrong. The 
drawings in zoological and botanical 
books can often scarcely be recognized. 
Their most ancient work on botany 
dates from 2700 B. C., and is a treatise 
written by the Emperor Shen-nung; it is 
merely enumerative. 

Another work, the ‘‘Rh-ya,’”’ dates 
from 1200 B. C., and shows signs of pro- 
gress, The ‘‘Pent-tsao,”” an encyclo- 
pedia, is, according to M. Bretschneider, 
of little value. 

This Russian investigator speaks of 
the Chinese as follows: ‘‘It is an un- 
deniable fact that the Chinese do not 
know how to observe, and have no re- 
gard for truth; their style is negligent, 
full of ambiguities and contradictions 
teeming with marvellous and childish 
digressions,”’ 

However, in a more recent communi- 
cation, M. Bretschneider retracts his 
words, and says that it is more that the 
Chinese will not observe, than that they 
cannot, for Lichi-Tchen, author of sev- 
eral interesting pamphlets, brings for- 
ward many facts concerning cultivated 
plants, 

With regard to medical science, it is 
very elementary. Occasionally here and 
there a successful doctor is to be found. 
This lack of knowledge is not to be 
wondered at, for Buddhism forbids dis- 
section of bodies, 

In the temple of Confucius a bronze 
figure is to be found, on which all the 
differeut parts are marked where the 
surgical needle may be applicd. The 
needle is praetically the only instrument 
used in the profession, 

The height of civilization in China 
was reached at the end ot the reign of 
Kang-hi. The gradual decline is sup- 
posed to have commenced with the Tar- 
tar domination. 


[brains of Bold. 


Nothing makes us rich that does not 
also make us gratefui. 

Every man who leads men ought to 
be very careful where he steps. 








pleasure that never wears out, 





The pleasure of doing good is the only | 


Try to count your mercies, and your | 


troubles will soon be forgotten. 


It is easier to be brave in 
| danger than patient under suffering. 


Lime of 


| Better than he who wipes away a tear 
is he who prevents it from starting. 


pounds of common sense to apply it. 

There is something wrong in the heart 
of the man who gets mad at the truth, 

Do good for your own psatisfaction, 
and have no care of what may follow, 


| what it hath not, bat also what it hath, 


An ass covered with gold is more re- 
spected than a horse with a pac k saddle, 


He that speaks me tair and loves me 
not, V'll speak him fair and trust him not. 


It is a mistake to conclude that God 
has forsaken us because we inny be having a 
hard time. 

The best society and conversation is 
thatin which the heart has greater share than 
the head 

Whoever tries to bid ygoodby to his 
ata time, will never getthem all be 


sins one 


“ 


nqueror ia reyarded with awe, 
buat it is 
affections, 


mands our esteem, 


man who wings our 


Femininities. 


Children of the blind school— Lovers, 


Queen Victoria used to write verses, 
but she reforined years ago. 


There is one man who always draws 
the line somewhere, and that man is a sur- 
veyor. 


A lady of much experience says that 
kissing comes as natural to a girl asa cunning 
fiy toa bald head, 


Elizabeth Cady Stanton, whose eight- 
feth birthday was recently celebrated, is 
learning to play on the piano, 


The look on any married woman’s face 
should convince the girls that the men aro 
not worth the exertion necessary to catch 
one, 


One reason why women excel in arch- 
ery is supposed to be because they have a 
natural liking and aptitude for bending 
beaux. 


The wite of President Cleveland hasa 
most mellifiuous voice,and an admirer says: 
“Her speech is a continual song without 
words.” 


If the anatomy of some people were 
constructed upon the proportion of what they 
say to what they do, there wouldn't be any- 
thing of them but mouth. 


When the King of Portugal appeared 
in London he wus so decorated with “orders” 
that an irreverent observer said he looked 
like a bargain counter on ribbon day. 

Some English papers say that fora 
long time the pocket money allowance of the 
Princess Maud, of Wales, was only $6 a month. 
Hier mother when a girl bad the same amount, 


Said Juliana to Augustus: ‘Do you 
really think that a miss is as good as a# mile?” 
“Yos, Miss Juliana, anda great deal better, for 
one can kisa a miss, but who ever heard of 
anyone kissing a mile?t"’ 


A man tried for marrying six wives, 
on being asked how he could be such a hard- 
ened villain as to delude so many, replied 
with great nonchalance, “Why, please your 
worship, I was trying to get a good one." 


An old bachelor having fallen in love 
behaved in # ridiculous manner, but a lady 
excused his infatuation by raying: “It is with 
old bachelors as with old «wood; it is hard to 
wet them kindled but when they do take 
flame they burn prodigtously.” 


‘*‘Mamma,’’ said a girl, ‘‘what would 
be an appropriate present to give George? 
You know we are not engaged yet.” “How 
long has he been oalling upon yout” “About 
two years.” “Then I think w pretty plain 
hint will be the proper thing to give him." 


**Now, Mary Ann,’’ said the teacher, 
addressing the foremostof the elnss in my- 
thology, “who was it supported the world on 
his shoulders?” “It was Atias, ma'am.” “And 
who supported Atlas?’ “The book doesn't 
say; but I suppose his wife supported him.” 


There are at present two Chinese girls | 


who are studying medicine at the University 
of Michigan. One of them, Miss Shie, haa 
been elected secretury of the sentor class, 
The ultimate object of these women 1s to re- 
turn to China as Christian medical mission- 
aries. 


The father-in-law of a newly-married 
man found him purchasing a piano for his 
young wife, and reminded him that she didn’t 
play that instrument, whereupon the affec 
tlonate husband exclaimed: “Don't you sup- 
pose 1 know that? If she could play, do you 
suppose I would give her a plano?” 


‘*My love,”’ said a wife, fondly, ‘tam 


| I not to have that beautiful dress pattern I 


One pound of learning requires ten | 


The covetous mind wants not only | 


spoke off" “Be patient, my dear,” he replied; 
“I will only say there is 4 surprise in store for 
you.” “In store for ine!" she snapped; “that's 
where it will stay. A real surprise would 
aomething for ine at home.” 


“They tell me you have traveled,”’’ 
said she, during # lull in the conversation the 
other night. “Yes, I've traveled «a great deal,” 
he replted; “lL wish | was traveling now.” “I 
wish you were,” innocently rejoined the 
young indy, noticing that both hands of the 
clock were pointing upwards. 


In the good o!d times, females were 


be 


| not allowed to appear upon the stage, and the 


fermale characters were sustained by men On 
one occasion Charlies Il, was exceeding wroth 
that the performances which be bad come to 
witness did not begin. The manager, to ox 
cuse himself, pleaded——"The queen ts not yet 
shaved.” 


An engineer on one of the railroads 
exacted from his wife the promise that she 
would always signal from 4 particular win 
dow of their little house as his train went by, 
and ever since he has always seen the Mutter 


ing kerchief. But the other day the train 
happened to run by slowly, and he saw—a 
duromy in a familiar gown, leaning against 
the window casing, with « dishcloth pinned to 
ite sloeve! 

Mr. Hopkin I 4 ayed 

“ 
4 
ws 1 f sme 

stayed we woalinit sve cd any preserves 
1 expect W iy narotina, What are yo 
punching me that way for with your knee? 





| way out beyond the footboard,” 


| wrong bedstead. 


FRasculinities. 


Even the atheist will admit that some 
girls are perfect angels. 


It is not what is inside a man that 
makes him look distinguished; it is bis clothes, 


Our best friends are those who keep 
perfectly quiet when some one is enumerating 
our virtaes, 


An old maid, spéaking of marriage, 
says it is Iikely any other disease—while 
there's life there's hope, 


The man who celebrates the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of hia wedding appreciates 
the value of free siiver. 


“It is very curious,’’ said a young 
lady, “that a tortoise from whom we getall our 
shell combs, has no hair.’ 


Give a bald-headed man hair and he 
would not be setisfied, He would want to know 
what would make it black and carly. 


One man makes all the burglars’ 
‘Jimmies used in London. There ts no law 
by which their manufacture may be stopped. 


Kiog Humbert of Italy has absolutely 
no sense of humor it ts said, and regards a 
joke of any kind asa gross breach of etiquette, 


First Tramp: “It makes me nervous 
to sleep in one of dese lodgin' houses, B8up- 
posin’' a fire wuz to break out in de night?’ 
Second Tramp: ‘‘Dat's so. Dom firemen would 
turn a hose on yor ina minute.” 


‘*‘What’s your husband doing now ?”’ 
“Ho's « speculator.” “Indeed! What int" 
“Oh, things tn general, He just site around 
and puts in his time speculating about the 
pubite debt and the distance of the sun, andl 
don't know what all." 


“You have a lovely haud, Nellie,’’ 
sald Algernon, softly, “Do you think sot” 
“I know it. I admire a beautiful hand, but 
intine is large and ill formed. I wish L had a 
hand like yours.” “Then why dont you ask 
for it?’ He gasped onoe, and then asked for tt, 


Blobson, to Dampsey, who has been 
on a deer-hunting trip: “You are not looking 
80 well as I expected to see you, old fellow. 
Did you gain anything ta weight?" Dumprey, 
“Yea; lgained two pounds, but the doctors 
have succeeded tn reminoving most of the shot.” 


“Do you recollect that old motto we 
used ty #06 In our copy books, ‘Loarn to may 
not’ asked Bliven of a friend, “Yous. Whas 
of it?’ “Nothing; only | was just wondering 
whether the young woman whom IL honored 
with my adoration hasn't had a heap of prac 
tice In it."’ 


Ward Leonard, of Vincennes, Ind., 
60 yoars old, was drowned tn the Wabash 
river, « few days ago, and the tnot ts recalled 
that all his famtly—his mother and father, two 
brothers and a sister— met death in the same 
way, being drowned in the Oblo river, at dif- 
ferent times, during the Inst 40 years. 


Ella: ‘‘Why, father, I should think 


you would be asbained to wear that great patr 
of number twelve boots with those huge 
nails.” Father, significantly: “t know, my 
dear, but the hetfer died to-day, and I want to 
kick somebody.” Then Ella went tnto the 
house and wrote Walter not to call fora week, 

Irate Customer: ‘‘See here, that bed 
you sent me is #0 short Loan’'t lle it—feot stick 
Dealer: “By 
That new clerk of nine sent you the 
That was not intended for 
this trade at ail’ “Well, what under the 
canopy are such beda made for?’ “They are 
for the summer resort hotel trade; innde to fit 
the rooms, you know." 





Jinks! 


Ap Irishman, who was a witness in a 
recent caso, gmaven lawyer who was crose-ez- 
amining him so much trouble by his witty 
evasions that the Counsel at last sald to him: 
“See hore, my man, if the deuce could have 
his choloce between you and me, which of us 
do you think he would take first?’ “Which of 
us woald the deuce take frat?” said the wit 
nese. “Why, me, of course, because he knows 
that he could have you at any time.” 


Among the witty aphorisms upon an 
unsafe toploi« Lord Alvanley'’s description of 
Arian whomouddled away his forune in pay- 
ing his tradesmen’s bill#:” Lord Oxford's de 
finition of timber, “An excrescence on the 
face of the earth, placed there by Providence 
for the debts; and VPelham'’s 
argument thant it te re spoeetable to bo arrested, 
it that the party onee had 


payment of 
because shows 
eredlt 


“Igu’tita vrand sight ?’? exclaimed 
Kastern rifle 
olub, as the boys were peppering away at their 
benutiful painted target. “Very pretty,’ as- 
the West: ‘tt re 
minds meof a Vasear College commencement 


an enthusimeat! metubor of an 


sented a stranger from far 


I ones attended “strnnyve!’ muttered the 
member susplclourly “Why does our shoot 
remind you of «a Vassar cotumencemeoent?' “he 
ix su s benutiful collection of uileses,” re- 
piled t r ger from the far West 
Sine the (onservative victory in 
i t x to 
Ma f 
“ By 
® ” " 
1 ra 
I a ’ I Miy of 
> wits wow “ 1.Wwa ~ iby 
the Aldert » or Counctimes and they are 
generally successful business me 
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Latest | Fashion Phases. — 





Every woman can dress elegantly if she 
has unlimited means, »ut every women 
with money docanct dress in good taste, 
and the latter quality will often serve 
more effectuaily than the money, if it is) 
accom plished by grace and style of figure, 
ao there is something to compensate for 
the lack of the wherewithal to buy regard- 
lesa of cost Itia the happy mediom in 
dreas which ia so difficalt tostrike, because 
itis bard to make one gown do the ser-— 
vices of three or four; but the woman who > 
studies berseif and the possibilities of 
fashion with some care will make a pretty | 
good success of this sort of thing. 

Fancy vests, wide revers and added 
basq ues; yokes and wide collars, which are 
puch a feature of tasnion this season, aid 
very materially in fixing over the old) 
gowns. The vest can be of one material 
and the revere and basque of another, #0 
the whole front of the bodice is practically | 
new. Very pretty vests are made of old- | 
fashioned silk handkerchiefs, with va- 
riegated palm leaves scattered over a red 
ground, They are first accordion plaited 
and arranged with a slight pouch effect, 
and are very effective in adark blue gown. 
Yokes of satin covered with lace or em- | 
broidered with beads and yokes of velvet | 
as just as fashionable as ever, and they 
help out wonderfully in making a email | 
bit of material do for a wa.st. Slashing the | 
waist and sleeves and ineerting a contrast 
ing material js another way of eking outa 
small quantity. Four or five slashes can 
be made in the sleeves, and as in the bo- 
dice both back and front, and when they 
are arranged V shape. tapering to nothing 
at the waist line, the effect is very flatter- 
ing to the figure. A black crepon with in- 
sertions of white satin, trimmed on all the 
edges with a tiny line of jet, isin very 
good atyle. The same effect is given to the 
skirt, which shows a lineof white up each 
seam. 

Women who study fashions in a far 
sighted way have prophesied for some time 
that the days of the bustle were abont to 
return. They have sald that organ-plaited 
backs presaged the advent of the bustle 
and that widely flaring s#kirta lined with 
atiffening would Inevitably lead to the 
readoption of that clumay article of attire 
which women gave up so girdly afew 
years ago. 

The lingerie department in the shops 
would seem to bear out this prophecy, | 
The buastie has made its reappearance 
there, tentatively so far, but still with the 
air of having come to satay. It is not the 
monstrous article which was banished 
when clinging skirts became fashionable, 
It is rathor eamall and is madeof haircloth, 
sometimes black, sometimes gray and | 
sometimes white, It consists of three ver- | 
tical puffs which look like the abbreviated | 
lining to an organ-plait skirt, and it ts 
finished by a frill of haircloth. Ita main 
object is to give the skirt a start inthe 
right direction. A_ well-lined skirt will 
flare at the bottom with the ald of a very 
small buatie 

A pretty bodice waa made of shot silk, 
in delicate shades of blue and yellow, 
trimmed with narrow beurre-colored Val- 
enciennes lace, rhinestone buttons and 
bluesatin ribbon. This bodice is made 
without darta, the fulinessa being drawn 
undera beltof blue satin ribbon, which 
is finished on either side of the front with 
twoamall loopsof thesame. A_ yoke of 
the silk is adorned with borizontal rows of 
Valenciennes lace, which fits smoothly 
across the centre of the front, while either 
side of the lower edge is quite free from 
the bodice, and the upper edge is gathered 
at the shoulder points, thus forming a 
rufie on either side of the front. A band 
of the silk is arranged on either side of the 
front and back, extending from the neck 
to the waist. Three rhinestone buttons 
Ornament the front banda The plaited 
collar band is made of blue satin ribbon, 
and is finished at the back with loops of 
the same The leg-of-mutton sleeves is 
trimmed at the wrist by a pointed silk 
cut! edged with the lace, 

Another chic bodice was made of pink 
taffetas, trimmed with ecru kilted laceand 
eoru passementerie. This full bodice has 
asbort, round basque of accordion. plaited 
pink silk, the dividing line between the 
bodice and basque being concealed bya 











broad band of passementerie, The front, 
beck and shoulders are garnished with 
Cascades of coru lace, headed with the eoru 
pessewenteria. The silk collar band is en 
riched in the front with passementerie, 
while the back is finished with out-stand 
ing kiltings of the lace and allk. The bou 

fante sleeves terminates at the elbow, and 


le entirely void of adornment. 


| sweet sauce, 


A very smart bodice was of red pris 
| matic silk, embellished in the centre of 
| the front with a box plait extending from 
the neck ‘to the belt, where it droops | 


slightly. Three ecru guipure ornaments 


| arranged on the box plait, while three dec 


orate the bodice on either side of the plait. 
The gored sieeve is made of Paisiey silk, 
and each gore is outlined by a ruffle of 
narrow ecru Valenciennes lace. /t is fin- 
ished at the waist with a ruffie of the red 
silk. The Paisley silk collar band is trim- 
with perpendicular double ruffies of the 
lace, the upper edge being encircled with 
arufMfie of the red silk. The pointed belt 
is madeof black velvet, enbanced with 
narrow bands of the Paisley silk. 





Odds and Ends. 
ON A VARIBTY OF SUBJECTS. 


Apples are plenty and fine in quality, 
and thereare many healthful and dell- 
clous puddings that can be prepared with 
them. Foran apple batter pudding eift 
into a large bow! two cups of flour, a pinch 
of salt and five teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder. Add to this two cups of milk 
and one beaten egg. Mix well,and add 
sifted flour enough to make the mixture 
like a thick pancake batter. Have peeled, 
quartered and sliced some tart apples, 
Piacea layer of the batterina buttered 





pudding dish, then a layer of the sliced | 


apples, and alternate until the dish in| 
filled. Steam about an bour,or until it | 
will not stick toa splint. Serve with a 


To make an apple roll, measure one 
pint of flour before sifting, two teaspoon 
fule of salt. Mix together and rub into the 
dry ingredients with the fingers two gen- 
@rous tablespoonfuis of butter, Moisten 
with one cup of milk and rol! out ona 
floured moulding board to the thickness of 
a quarter of an inch. Spread on the dough 
a heaping tablespoontul of butter and 
sprinkle a half cup of sugar on tbe butter, | 
Meanwhile have ready three pints of | 
chopped tart apples, and spread them over | 
the sugar; cover them with another cup of 
sugar and flavor with a little ground cin- | 
namon or nutmeg. Roll upas jelly cake 
and cut into pieces ou» and one balf inches 
thick. Piace the rolis on end ina but- 
tered pan and bake in a moderate oven 
over balf an hour. Serve with a sauce, 

A cottage pudding baked with apples is 
delicious. Pare, quarter and core tart ap- 
ples enough to make two quarta, But the 
apples in a deep buttered dish witha half 
cup of water and two tablespoonfuls of 
sugar. Kake in a moderate oven twenty 
minutes, Take one pint of flour, a pinch 
of salt, two teaspoonfulsof baking powder 
aud a teaspoonful of sugar. Rub through 
a sieve and mix in the four with the fin- | 
gere three tablespoontuls of butter; add 
one cup of milk and one egg, well veaten, 
and stir with a spoon until it is a smooth 
paste. Take tbe dish from the oven and 
bake thirty five minutes. Serve with a 
sauce. Caunéd berries or cherries, with 
very iittie of the liquid, may be used in 
place of the apple». Pour the batter 
over the fruit and bake. Use the fruit | 
juice to flavor the sauce, 

Calt’s Brains Saute.—The brains must 
be washed and cooked fifteen minutes in 
boiling water, to which has been added a 
teaspoonful of vinegar. Blanch and re- 
move the bits of skin, etc. Break them up | 
with a fork and mix them toa paste with 
a beaten egg, anda littie pepper and salt 
Have ready in the pan two tablespoontuls 
of butter, and, when this is very bot, put 
in the brains by the spoontul, taking care | 
that the portions do not crowd each other; 
torn carefully 80 as not to break them. 
Fry until brown, and serve, 














Sweet Pickled Cucumbers.— Prepare and 
quarter ripe cucumbers, take out seeds, 
ciean, lay in brine (that will float an egg) 
for nine days, stirring every day, take out 
and putincleaun water for a dey; lay in 
alum waiter over night; make syrup of one 
pint of good cider vinegar, one pound of 
brown sugar, two tablespoonfuls each of 
broken cinnamon, mace and pepper; 
make syrup of three pints sugar to one 
quart vinegar enough to cover the slices, 
lay them in and cook til) tender. 


Potato Soup.— Wash and pare three po- 
tatoes and let them soak in cold water for 
halfan hour Put them into boiling water 
and cook very sof. Puta pintof milk on 


to boil in a double boiler with a teaspoon- 
ful of chopped onion. When tbe potatoes 
are very soft drain tboroughly and mash 
them. Add them to the boiling milk and 
season with one teaspoontul of salt and a 
Gash or two of red pepper. Rub through 
a strainer and puton to boll again. Melt 


@ tablespoonful of butterand stir into it 


| One-half tablespoonful of flour; when well 


mixed, add enough of the soup to make it 
liquid, and then atir itinto the boiling 
soup. Let it boil five minutes and serve 
very hot. 

Grease spots, if not made by mineral 
oila, may generally be removed from silk, 
woollen, cotton or linen cloth by simply 
using soap and water and a nail brush, 
and afterwards wiping off the latter with 
a wet towel. When this falls, cover the 
spots with French chalk, scraped to a fine 
powder; lay a piece of brown paper over 
them, an@ on this set a warm iron. This 
will meit the grease, and the chalk will 
absorb it, and the whole may then be re 
moved by brushing. If this does not re 
move the grease spot, repeat the process. 
Or, the French chalk may be mixed with 
lavender water, or with benzine, 80 a8 to 
make a paste, which may then be put 
upon the stain or grease spot; over this lay 
a piece of blotting paper, and run it over 
with a hot iron; then brush off the chalk- 
lf French chalk cannot be obtained, com- 
mon chalk will answer, but it is not 80 
good. 

Tongue Toast.—Take a cold smoked 
tungue that has been well boiled; mince it 
tine; mix it witb cream and beaten yolk of 
egg, and give ita simmer over the fire, 
Having first cut off all the crust, toast very 
nicely sume slices of bread, and then but- 
ter then. very slightly. Lay them in a 
flat dish that has been heated before the 
tire, and cover each slice of toast thickly 
with the tongue mixture; spread on hot; 
this is a nice breakfast or supper dish. 

Roast Saddle of Mutton.—Leay in the 
dripping pan, pour a large cup of boiling 
water over it, and roast twelve minutes to 
the pound, basting often; as it begins to 
browp, cover with white paper, lilling 
this when you baste the meat: ten min- 
utes before serving teke off the paper, 
dredge the mutton with flour, baste with 
butter, and brown; skim the fat from the 
gravy, thicken with browned flower, sea- 
son and boil once, then serve in a boat; 
pass currant jelly with the mutton. 

Blanc Mange.—In two pints of sweetened 
cream (Or milk) put one ounce of Russian 
isinglass and a little salt- piace it over the 
fire and stir the isinglass until dissolved, 
then boil it well for ten minutes; it will 
not taste so rich if only scalded; flavor 
and strain into a pitcher; stand the pitcher 
where it will keep hot and ali the sedi- 
ment will settle; pour carefully into 
forms, that the sediment may not darken 
the ornaments, If peach water or almond 
is used for flavoring, put it in after boil- 
ing. The peel of aiemon and stick cin- 
namon boiled together in the milk is very 
pleasant. 

Baked Ox-Tong ue.— Put the tongue into 
an earthen pan, and lay on the top of it a 
few slices of butter; then cover the pan 
witb a flour-and-water crust, and bake, ac- 
cording to size, in a moaerately hot oven. 
W ben done, take off the skin and straighb- 
ten the tongue On a board by means of 
skewers atthe tip or root. When cold, 
glaze it, ornament it with a frill of paper, 
vegetables cut into shapes, and curled 
parsley. 

Lemon-Peel.--One of the nicest flavor- 
ings for custards, stewed rhubarb, pud- 
dings, etc., is made from the brandy in 
which lemon-peel is soaked. <A wide- 
mouthed bottie should be keptin which to 
put all spare .emon-peel; pour brandy over 
to cover it, and keep it corked. This 
always ready for use. Another bottle 
should be kept for peel which has been 


| chopped very fine and bad a littie sait put 
| Over it, this may be used for torcemeats or 


meat flavorings. Also drysome peelin a 
cool oven, and use this, crumbled fine or 
grated, for apples and various other things. 

Potato Pulf.— Whip boiled potatoes light 
with a fork, beat it butter, sait and milk, 
at last two frothbed eggs, whisk toa crea, 
inaké into & smooth mound in a greased 
bake dish, and set it in a brisk oven to 
brown. 


Raw Oysters.— Oysters on toast or roasted 
in the shell are often relished by conva- 
lescenta, Other shell fish are considered 
unwholesome, Oyster toast is prepared 
in the following manner: Toast six me 
cium sized siices of bread, butter them, 
and pour over them the boiling juice of a 
quart of oysters with the oysters ihem- 
selves. Heat the juice carefully by itself at 
fret, and season to the tasie. Add the 
oysters as s00n0 as the juice boils, 
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WILL CURE 


No matter how violent or excruciating the 
pain the Rheumatic, Bedridden, Infirm, 
Cripple, Nervous, Neuralgic, or pros. 
trated with diseases may suffer. 


RADWAY'S READY RELIEF 


Will Afford Instant Ease. 


For headache (whether sick or nervous), 

tootbache, neuralgia, rheumatism, lum- 

pains and weakness in the back, 
spine or kidneys, pains around the liver, 
pleurisy, swelling of the joints and pains 
of all kinds, the application of Radway’s 
Ready Relief will afford immediate case, 
and its continued use for a few days effect 
a permanent cure. 

Instantly stops the most excruciating 
pains, allays inflammation and cures con- 
gestions, whether of the Lungs, Stomach, 
Bowels or other glands or mucous mem- 


DADWAY’S 


READY RELIEF, 


CURES AND PREVENTS 


Colds, Coughs, Sore Throat, Influenza, 
Bronchitis, Pneumonia, Rheuma- 
tism, Neuralgia, Headache, 

Toothache, Asthma, Dif. 
cult Breathing. 


CURES THE WORST PAINS in from 
one to twenty minutes. Not one bour 
after reading this advertisement need any- 
one SUFFER WITH PAIN. 

INTERNALLY—A halt to a teaspoonful in 
half a tumbler of water will, in a few 
minutes, cure Cramps, Spasms, Sour 
-Stomach, Nausea, Vomiting, Heartburn, 
Sick Headache, Diarrhoea, Colic, Flatu- 
lency and all Internal) pains. 


Malaria in Its Various Forms Cured and 
Prevented. 


There is not a remedial agent in the 
world that will cure Fever aud Agueé and 
all other Malarious, Bilious and other 
fevers, aided by RADWAY’S PILLS, so 
aT ef as RADWAY’S READY RE- 





Travelers should always carry a bottle 
of Radway’s Ready Relief with them. A 
few drops in water will prevent sickness 
or pains from change of water. It is bet- 
ter than French brandy or bitters as a 
stimulant, 

Price, 50 cents per bottle. Sold by all 
Druggists. 





adway’s 
Pills 


MILD BUT EFFECTIVE 


Purely vegetable, act without pain, ele- 
gantly coated, tasteiess, small and easy to 
take, Radway’s Pills assist nature, stim- 
ulating to healthful activity the liver, 
bowels and other digestive organs, leav- 
ing the bowels in a natural condition with- 
out any bad after effects. 


CURE 
Sick Headache, 
Female Complaints, 
Biliousness, 
Constipation, 
Piles 


AND 











All Liver Disorders 


RADWAY’'S PILLS cause perfect diges- 
tion, complete absorption and healthful 
regularity 


Price 25ce Per Box. 


Sold by Drug- 
gists, or sent by mail. 


Send to DR. RADWAY & CO., Lock 
Box 365, New York, for Book of Advice. 
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Recent Book Jssues. 


FRESH PERIODICAIS, 


“A Calendar of Dogs and Oats for 1896’’ 
is a very pretty article of the kind issued 
by the F, A. Stokes Company, New York, 
and for sale by John Wanamaker. 

A book particularly appropriate for a 
gift to one liking poetry is ‘The Complete 
Poems of Edgar Allen Poe,” together with 
a selection from his stories, This is a beau- 
tifully printed and bound vignette edition 
containing one hundred grand iliustra- 
tions. Published by the F. A. Stokes Oom- 
pany, New York. For sale by Wana 
maker. 

The December nuniber of the Eclectic 
Magazine comprises a score or so of arti. 
cles selected from the standard foreign 
periodicals, with a special view of inter- 
esting American readers, Published by 
E. R. Peltun, 144 Eighth street, New York. 

The fiction in the December number of 
the Cosmopolitan which is altogether an 
exceptionally interesting issue is by Ro- 
bert Louls Stevenson, James Lane Allien, 
Sarab Grand, and Ouida, Moat of the arti- 
cles are finely illustrated. Published at 
Irvington, New York. 

That fine publication ‘‘Music’’ comes out 
in its December number with a list of 
contents that more than ever show how 
broad is its field and how well it is work- 
ing it. It isthe best magazine of its kind 
we know. Published at Chicago. 

Among the contents of the “Popular 
Science Monthly” for December, are 
‘‘Principles of Taxation,” ‘New Evidence 
of Glacial Man in Ohio,’”’ “Studies of Child- 
hood,” “The Anatomy of Speed Skating,”’ 
“Pealth Experiments in the French 
Army,” “Sir John Lubbock and the Re 
ligion of Savages,”” ‘“Mirscles in French 
Canada,” “Has Immigration Inoreased 
Population ?” ‘Insects’ Eggs,’’? and many 
more interesting papers. Published at 
New York. 

The Christmas ‘‘Century”’ is notable both 
pictorially and for its literature. Perbaps 
the most striking and novel illustrations 
are those by Tissot from his well-known 
series, ‘‘The Life of Christ.” A real old 
fashioned story by Sicckton is entitled 
‘Oaptain Eli’s Best Ear.’”” Among the 
short stories, is Radyard Kipling’s ‘The 
Brushwood Boy,’’ accompanied by a 
dreamland map. The musician Staven. 
hagen has a timely paper, with portrait, on 
Humperdinck’s ‘‘Hansel and Gretel,’’ and 
the other contents are of equal interest, 
Published at New York. 

The complete novel in the December 
issue of “‘Lippincott’s” is the “Old Silver 
Trail,” by Mary E. Stickney. Many good 
articles make a very readable number. 
Published in this city. 

The Christmas spirit runs all through 
the December number of ‘St Nicholas, 
‘Bow a Street Car Came in a Stocking”’ is 
told by Harriet Allen. Sarah Orne Jewett 
ells of ‘‘Betty Leicester’s English Christ- 
mas,”’ There is almosta touch of pathos 
in “A Christmas White El phant,’”’ by W. 
A. Wilson, jolly as thestory is. James 
Whitcomb Riiey contributes « child-poem, 
“The Dream March of the Children.”’ In 
fact it is full of the best of matter from be- 
ginning toend. Published at New York. 
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Doctor Dorr. 


BY H. @. 








have thought in any way of the 

thing !’’ mused young Doctor Dorr, 
‘ Well, few of us but bave our fits of harm- 
leas lunacy at times. Let it pass. That 
little three-year-old lad who,cried last night 
at the bospital for the moon bad to keep on 
crying. The moon wasn’ttobsbad. Why 
am I to get my own way any more than he 
had his ?’’ 

Doctor Dorr had fought his way so far 
through life, and in the courseof bis hand 
to-hand contest with destiny he had learned 
to be a philosopber. 

‘*But I loved her!’ was his inward cry. 
“There is no getting aside of that. I loved 
her !’" 

And at the same time, little Lois Verney, 
dusting the picture trames at bome, and 
polishing off the quaint mahogany table, 
was murmuring to herself the same sweet 
long 


ve and youth and Deauly i 


“| SUPPOSE I was crazy, or Ishouldn’t 


form of words which will prevail as 
as (there are ix 

While old Major giaring 
through his eye-glasses at the little pink 
Savelope on the library table, found a 
husky voice to say: 


Verney, 


| 
| 
| 





“What’sthis, Mary Anno, eb? My niece | 
writing letters ?"’ 

Mary Ann Jumped. She stood in mortal 
fear of the grim Major, who was said to 
have killed three men in the Crimean War, 
and carried a bullet somewhere in the 
neighborhood of his left lung still. 

‘Please, sir,it's a letter Mise Lois gave me 
to post,” faltered she; “but I ain’t cleaned 
myself up yet, and——”’ 

“Yes, yes!’ said the Major. “You area 
good girl, Mary Ann. Here is sixpence 
for you. I will attend to the letter, 

And Mary Ano responded: 

‘Yes, please, si: !’’ 

Lois dressed herssif that night in her 
best pin-checked silk gown, with a pink 
ribbon in her hair, that flung an answering 
signal to the color in ber cheeks, and sat 
by the window all the evening. But no 
one Game, 

She made a transparent little errand to 
walk past the hospital the next day. By a 
strange cc incidence it was the day of Doo- 
tor Dorr’s attendance there—yes, the very 
hour. 

He came out, and Lois’ silly little heart 
began to beat; but he only lifted his hat 
with icicle like courtesy and passed on. 

Lois stood a minute looking after him, 
as if she were dazed, and then and there 
the candle of hope went out in her poor 
little heart. 

“If this is love,” said Lois to herself, ‘it 
ie very disappointing, and—and—and | 
want no more to do withit. Ob, dear—oh, 
cear, I wish 1 were dead !”’ 

Doctor Dorr wenton with his work in 
life. His sister, a bard-featured maiden 
lady, kept house tor him, and there never 
jacked @ button on his shirt, nor the pro- 
per seasoning to bis soup. 

Lois Verney, too, worked on; but she, 
poor child, was ata disadvantage; fur the 
old Major was dead, and Lis had a hard 
time to keep the proverbial wolf from the 
door. 

“Please mias,’’said Mary Ann,one breezy 
April morning, “l’ve brought back them 
painted shells and plackets, and things—” 

“Plaques, Mary Ann—p‘aques,”’ mildly 
corrected Lois, 

‘And the bookseller, miss, please, he 
says there ain’t no sale for no sub, and, 
please, he wants the window open for 
something else.”’ 

“Very well, Mary Ann,” said Lois, with 
a sigh deep as Avernus. 

“And please, miss, the oilman says he 
has orders not to fill the can until the bill 
is paid.”’ 

“Then we must burn candles, Mary 
Anp,”’ said Lois, ‘for we have no money 
to pay bills.’”’ 

“But the grocer, miss, please, he says 
he’d rather we'd patronize some other shop 
till we’ve paid something on account.”’ 

‘Very well,” said Lois, listlessly. 

She was no Midas. She could not turn 
blank paper into money by the touch of 
ber fingers. 

‘and, please, miss, what shall I tell the 
butcher ?’’ persisted Mary Ann, the ruth 
less. 

‘Mary Ann, do go away!” wailed Lois, 
“How do I know? There’s my purse, 
There is a shilling in it, and that’s ali I’ve 
gotin the world. And I don’t see any 
chance of earning anything more. There's 
some one knocking atthedoor. Goquick, 
and see who it is.” 

Mary Ann clattered downstairs. It was 
Mrs. Castleton’s aid, with a book which | 
her mistrcas bad borrowed of Miss Verney. | 

“And pleese, missus ’ud like to borry | 
‘Peverill of the Peak,’ if Miss Verney’1) let 
her have it.” 

Major Verney bad been something of a 
book collector in his day, and all the neigh- 
borhood were now profiting by it. 

As Mary Anu remarked, ‘It did seem 
asifit took one person’s time to run up 
apd down steira with bocks for them us 
borried and returned,” 

“Well, I'll see,” said Mary Ann. 

And once more she clattered up stairs. 

“Here’s ‘Jane Eyie,’ miss,” said she. 
“and Mrs. Castleton wants to borry ‘Pe 
veril’s Peak.’ ’’ 

“Let ber have it,”’ said Lois. 

Mary Ann advanced close to her mis 
tress. 

‘‘Mias Lois,’”’ said she, ina confidential 
undertone, ‘if itain’t makin’ too bold, 
why don’t we keep a circulating library 
instead of a free lending place? I beard 
the bookseller say to-day, while I was 
wrepping up my plackets and things in 
brown paper, as he made more money out 

f m rculating yraay t ] 


5 Re 





. 
re “0e8 ns sense wha v 14 
Mary AnpD,’’ #a1d 8bé 


had iu some way, and poor Uncle Verney’s 


| books shall earn it forus, 1’ll cover aud Telephone North i82 





number them myself, and you shall give 
them out and take them in.” 

Mary Ann was not a bad business agent, 
and the circulating library business pros- 
pered in a small way. 

And between whiles, Lois did law copy- 
ing and mended the already twice darned 
house linen. Anything—anything to es 
Cape the pitiless demons of thought and 
memory ! 

*‘Olarissa Harlowe,’ en? That’s number 
fourteen,” ssid Mary Ann to Beteey Roper, 
around cheeked, servant maid, who had 
stepped around with herapron over her 
head and a bright silver shilling tied ia 
the oorner of her pocket-handkerobief. 
‘It’s the first call we’ve had for ‘Clarissa 
Harlowe.’”’ 

“I don’t know much about ’un,"’ said 
Betsey, blushing a vivid plum oolor; ‘‘but 
my old uncle in Yorrukshire, he always 
toald me to be sure and read ’un when I 
gotten a chance, He said there were no 
such books writ these daysas ’un. I can 
keep 'un in the dresser drawer, and read 
’un at night when the back o’ my work is 
broken.”’ 

Betsey Roper went away chuckling, 
with the first volume of “Clarissa Har- 
lowe” under her arm, done up in brown 
paper, and neatly pack-threaded. 

Bat in her desire to cultivate a literary 
taste, Betsy had calculated without ber 
mistress, ‘Clarissa’ had not lain under 
the napkins in the dresser drawer two 
hours later when Miss Minerva Dorr 
triumphantly possessed herself of it, in 
the oouree of a search after a missing 
japanned tray. 

“Ab!’’ said Miss Minerva, ‘novels, eh? 
In my kitchen! Not if I know it!” 

And she cerried ‘Clarissa’ up to her 
brotber’s surgery without loss of time. 

“Just see here, David, if you please,” 
said sha, quivering all over with righteous 
indignation. ‘‘And that English girl, too, 
who came 80 highly recommended, hiding 
novela away in your kitchen! What is 
this world coming to?” 

Doctor Dorr glanced from his writing 
with a smile, 

“Why,” said he, “I supposs huusem aids 
like to read as well as other people.” 

‘Like! repeated Mise Minerva—‘‘a 
silly novol like this?” 

“An old English classic, Minerva,’’ 
gently corrected her brother. “Not tbat 
it is my style of reading, but I see no 
harm fn it.” 

“IT sbail talk to Betsy when she gets 
back with the yeast,’”’ said Miss Dorr, 
rigidly. “In “the meantime, you will 
please keep the book here,” 

Mies Dorr descended once more into the 
subterranean region, determined to ‘see 
the thing throughb.”’ 

Doctor Dorr took up the book, 
slowly turned the leaves over, 

“Hello!” he said to himself, ‘‘here’s 
two leaves pasted together, with some- 
thing between them !’’ 

He separated the sesied leaves deftly 
with his ivory paper cutter. 

A letter lay there, directed, in a delicate 
teat haudwriting, to ‘Doctor David 

orr,” 

Heo 


and 


ned it, with a strange, giddy feel 
ing in his bead. 

It was a letter that Lois Verney had 
written tohim five years ago—the letter 
that said, so innocently, #o frankly: 


“I love you. I will be your wife,”’ 


Major Verney had put the letter there. 
It required more moral courage than he 
possessed to destroy it out and out; so he 
nad compromised matters by hiding it be- 
tween the leaves of ‘Clarissa Hariowe’’—a 





book which nobody eared to read in this 
generation. And Major Verney bai died 
and made no sign! 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 





Doctor Dorr rose up hurriedly. He could 

uess how it all was. His beart leaped 
fos fully in bis breast; all the world seemed 
conleur de rose to bim. 

He took the letter in bis hand, and ear- 
ried it straightway to the iittie, old house 
in Pendragon street. 

Lois was at the window, watering her 
geraniums. She herself admitted bim, 
with a grave, inquiring face. 

“Loie—my little Lois ?”’ 

“David !’’ 

The old words came back to their lips as 
if all the past five years were out. 


He took her in his ar and 
beed fall on his colds.” or oe 


‘Look, love!’’ he said, hoidi up the 
letter. “I have never seen it un to-day. 
I found it hidden away with the seal un- 


broken, between the leaves of your 
old ‘Olarisea Harlowe!’” aad 

“Oh, David! Then you never knew—” 

“That you bad acoeptad me? Not until 
this hour, Lois Ob, my darliug, my sweet- 
heart! what must you have thought ?’” 

Her head drooped; the bright drops 
sparkled into ber eyes. 

“I thought,” she whispered, “that life 
was vory bard. But—batI don’t think so 
now. I can understand it all. Unele 
Verney never liked you, He wanted me 
to marry old Walker. But he is dead 
now. We'll forget it all, David—won’t 
wer’ 

“For your sake, dariing—yes!’ 

And In the general tidal wave of happi- 
nees, DO One OnCe thought of Betsy Roper, 
crying ber eyes out behind the big kiteheu 
towel in Doctor Dorr’s kitchen. 

‘I never bad no chance to read ‘un be 
fore,” said she. “And now ‘un’s gone, 
An’ I doan’t Know what Unoie Ezra, in 
Yorrukshire, will say when he hears how 
’un disappeared !”’ 

But Betsey was not discharged. Doctor 
Dorr saw to that. 
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Humorous. 


wes 
The " . . ad - a - 
He fode \t waettmer tuas his howe, 
a red bot piace 
| be glad Ww roam 


May some Gay react 
From which he @i 


W bate'er man Boowe about his foes 
He may seeep off from memory's enelf 
But be can't forget the meanest things 
He knows and thinks about himeerif 
U_N. Nowe 


What part of a ship is like a farmer’ 
~The thier. 

When isa literary man like a vege- 
table?—When he ls a commentator. 

The undoubted wheel of fortune—The 
wheel of so wealthy man * cartiage 

A certain dissatisfied wife says that 
ber buevend t* such  biunderer that Le cat 
even try a new boot without “puttiog his fut 
fo it.” 

“She'll one of these 
days” The remark young 
lady who wae pieparing to make Ler debutin 


ape a 


be a Madonvua 


was wade of 


Mr. Ilarris ‘‘was never more #-s- sober 
in the whole course of hisilfe, bat when his 
friend t take aw chaltr, he 


eaid he would “walt until one came round 


Jones areked him 


miss, that you do not 
your 


tuan Of @ lady 


lon teven now 


“In it possible, 
goo tle 


friends? wqyuire 


Dales ol mome of Lent 
la peiuti« 
Certainiy, elie piled; ] 


Slatmy oF tay Le a year lhonce 


ill Wiggins is a very neat fellow. 


Hie anys te can tepare thioe to tale @ lath, ta 
widew, Ot min hmp and towels 
We asked ‘ * * tn ged to Keep c.emr 
‘ exidiie, with a higoly inventive etmirk, 
‘S eandpaper isyeelf once w year 


Customer: Can't you wait upoo me ? 


l ve been here fe ariy mn he Iwo 
pounda of liver, please 

Ibutete ary, tut there re three or four 
ahead af you Burtiy, 5 i dent want your 
liver outeol order? 


“T nee you have a pew organist,” said 


the «ecamiona: atllenodant 

“You anewered the nedium; “the other 
fellow got entirely tom freal We called up 
the epirit of Brigham Young last meeting, 


and what do you 
Ouly Voe Gitlin the World for Me! 


sUpPpoRe the idiot played? 


‘I wonder,’’ said Boothby bkorrest to 
a member of the 
“@hy ta tt that #o many 
aeesuine to look 
“They're jealous,” 
ton, confidently, jennie 
wedon t have to walk as faras they do to get 
falis. 


ealue® Cast with himself, 
professional actors 
down on Us AtaAteure?’ 
replied Salvinny Irving 


“They're tus becanee 


home in Case «a performance 


He was a (ierman student, and this 
was the letter he his uncle 
“Dewr l ncle—A very strange thing lLappened 
yoate;day I went to see a friend of ustae mt 
the bank, who knows your bandwriting very 
well, and he thought you were tll, asl bad 
not iately presented any checks 
you: He begs Ww be 
also do tl; and you might let my friend see 
your signature again, If you are very busy, 
you wight send a blank cheek, and I will @iil 
itin. Yours affectionately hail 


addressed to 


signed by 


remembered to you, ne 


It is enjoyable to read a good story of 


the biter betng bitten, and the followtnyg one 
may not be atninss 
A class of students, holding a grudge 


ngainetone of the professors, tied a live poose 
to bis chatr Upon entering the the 
professor saw the goose, and calmly walking 
up to the desk, addressed the cCiass us follows 


rola 


“Gentlemen, as you have succeeded tn wet 
ting an instructor so much better qualified to 
direct the bent of your tdens, | beg you will 
pardon tine for resigning the chair.” 


One of the smalier New Enyland col- 


leges has for Janitor a colored man, who has 
filed that position to the satiataction of all 
eoncerned for over twenty ve \enars Like 
many of his race, he ts possessed of mich wit, 


and 10 te not often 
laugiion* 


that the students yet the 
as they familiarly and affec 
tlonnmtely him day, just 
after your when he 
Was overseeing the burning over of « part of 


Sali, 


call One aututon 


the college bad begun, 


the campus, a freshinan rommdog along cried 


“Well, Sam, thats most us black as you 
are?’ 
“Yes, sah.” promptly replied Sam; “and 


MHextepring tt will be ‘mostas green as you 
are!’ 


A lady having occasion to call upon 
Abernethy, his repugnance to 
anything like verbosity, forbore speaking ex- 
cept sttuply in reply to bis Inconte tnyuirtes 


and knowing 


The consultation, during three visits, was 
conducted to the following manne! 

First day (lady enters, and holds out her 
Huger) 

Arbenethy: Cut? 

Lady: Bite 

AN Loam? 

I Parrot 

A GO ne and poult t 

hie { P ‘ t ng 

4 ‘ 

A ’ t ” ‘ I 
met witli (good 


’ clares that probably nowhere on earth 
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Axctic Suxsvuan.—To beer of suffering 
from beat in the Arctic regions sounds iD- 
credibie to those who have never been 
there. 

Lieutenant Gilder relates the experience 
of bie perty from this cause while one 
summer in King William’s land aod “" 
s 
the traveler wore annoyed by acute sun 
burn than in the frigid zone. 

The best of ordinary exercise compe* 
him to throw back the bood of bie fur coat 
and by thus exposing the heed not only 
bis entire face becomes bilstered, but—e 
pecially if be is fassionable enough Ww 
wear bis bair thin on the top of bis head— 
hia entire ecalp is effected about as severely 
as if a bucket of ecaiding water bad been 
poured upon him. 

Ata ister period Lieut Schwatke’s en: 
tire party, while upon a sledge journey 
trom Marble Isiand to Camp Daly, were 80 
severely burned that not only their faces 
but their entire heads were swollen to 
pearly twice their size. 

And « finelooking party they were. 
Some bad faces > swollen that their eyes 
were completely ciceed on awakening from 
sicep. When one was fortunate enough to 
be able to see the others he could pct re 
frain from laughing. 

Ali dignity was lost. Even the sogust 
commander of the party was a laugbing 
stock, and, though be knew why they 
laughed at éach otber, he couid not under- 
stand why he should excite such mirth. 

Pretty soon he saw hisface io @ mirror, 
and found that when be tried tosmile his 
lips were eo thoroughly swollen that the 
effect was anything bul happy. 

The contortion expressed sentiment, but 
bardly that of pleasure. Hevould readily 
have been taken for a grimacing idiot, or a 
tnalicious lunatic, according to the prefer- 
ence of the beholder. 

— os 7 Ce 

Over ANXIOUKS MoTHERS —In somé 
families you see the mother devoted to 
her offspring with that almost convulsive 
love which give the loving more pain 
than pleasure and considerably embar 
rassos the loved. 

Sne makes ber love a burden by its un- 
reasoning amount, anda torture by its 
unreasoning application. 

Eve-ything fills ber with apprehension 
for (he safety of her darlings, and, in her 
terror, she would deprive them of the free 
use of their physical powera, lest in their 
use they should cone to grief, 

All the bors6s will run away, and all tne 
guns will burst; all the boats will founder, 
and all the base-balla will dodge the bat 
and hit the batter; football means death on 
the field; a bicycle is but another name for 
a coroner's inguest; a summer's day speélis 
sunastroke, and a winter's is the sure pre- 
eursor of bronchitis, ending in consump- 
tlon: no ice that was ever welded togetber 
by Jack Frost will bear ber dear ones, 

And so she goes on through the whole 
roll call of youthful activities and pleas 
ures, her very ilove making hera tyrant 
How, then, can the children love her as 
she loves them ? it is morally impossible, 
seeing in that love, as they do, only their 





own comfort, their own denials, and nat 
urally objecting to its display. 
_—— DP © <a 
Trust your trienda, of course, but doit 


with your @6yes open. 
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Quickly over. 
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| No.4 


Sick 

Or Bilious 
Headache 

Cured by Taking 


YERS 


A Cathartic Pills 


Awarded 
Medal and Diploma 
At World’s Fair. 


Ask your Druggist for Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 








DOLLA RD & CO., 


TOUPEE 


i223 
CHESTNUT 8ST. 
Philadel phia, 
Premier Artistes 
IN HAIR. ? 


Inventors of the CELEBRATED G0 SAMEK 
VENTILATING WIG, ELASTIC BAND TOU- 
PEES, and Manufacturers of Every Description of 
Oroamental Hair for Ladies and Gentiemen. 

instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen to 
measure their own heads with accuracy: 

FOR WI@6, INCHES, 
.1. The round o 





INCHES. | No.1 r f the 
No.1. The round of the| . 
ko No.2. Fyrom forehead over 
No.2. From forehead the bead to neck, No. 2. 
beck as far as baid. |No.3. From ear w ear 
No, 3. Uver forehead as over the top 


far as reqaired. | 
(over the crown round the fo 

of the head. j 
They have always ready for sale a spiendid Stock of 


| Gents’ Wigs, Toupees, Ladies’ Wigs, Haif Wigs, 


Frisettes, Braids, Curls, etc., beaatifully manafac- 
tored, and as cheap as any esta! lishment in the Union, 
Letters from any part of the wortu wii! receive at- 
tention. 


Dellard’s Herbaniam Extract fer the | 


Hair. 
This preparation has been manafactured and soid at 
Doliard’s for the past fifty years, and ite merits are 
soc! that, while it has never yet been advertised, the 


| demand for it Keeps steadily increasing. 











sAPOLIO everything will look 


Also DULLARD’'S REGENERATIVE CREAM t« 
be used in conjunction with the Herbanium when the 
Hair is naturally dry and needs an oil. 

Mrs. Edmondson Gorter writes to Mesars. Doilard 
& Co., Ww send ber a bottle of their Herbanium Ex- 
tract for the Hair. Mra. Gorter has tried in vain tc 
obtain anything equal to it as a dressing for the hair 
in Fogiand. 

MKS. EL)MONDSBON GORTER. 

Uak Lodge Thorpe, 
Norwich, Norfeik, England. 
NAVY PAY OFFICR, PHILADELPHIA, 

1) bave used ‘‘Deliard’s Herbanium Extract. o: 
Vegetabic Hair Wash.’’ regularly for apwards of five 
years with great advantage. My hair, from rapidly 
thinning, Was early restored, and has been kept by it 
in its wonted thickness and strength. It is the best 
wash | bave ever used. 

A. W. RUSSELL, U. 8. N. 
TO MR8&. RICHARD DOLLARD, 12233 Chestnut st., Phila. 

I have frequently, during a number of years, used 
the ‘‘Dellard’s Herbanium Extract,’’ and 1 do ne 
know of auy which equais it asa pleasant, refreshing 
and healthful cleanser of the har, 

Very respectfully, 
LEONARD MY ERS. 
Kx-Member of Congress, 5th District. 


Prepared only aud for sale, wholesale 1nd retail, and 
appiied profeasionaily by 


DOLLARD & CO. 


Nov., @, '88. 


123 CHESTNUT STREET. 
GENTLEMAN'S Hain (LTT Ne AvING 
iADIEB’ AND CHILDREN'S HAIR (i TTING, 


Noue bat Practical Maile and Femaie Artieuw (4m 
plo ed, 











¥ Reading Railroad. 


On and after Nov. 17, 1896. 
Trains Leave Keading Terminal, Philada 


Buffalo Day 

Parior and Dining Car, dally 9.0m | 5% 
Buffalo and Chicago Exp. daily, ¢-3 Pm (a 
s)} ng Cars, ° pay oO \>> 
, Wil aamepers Express, week 8, 8.3%, 10.0 am, 40 
( ai ly (5 a 3.9 m. ‘ 

| Loe aven, C an Bots Express Sleeper 
daily, except Saturday, 11.29 p m. ) 

FOR NEW YORK. 

Leave Keading Terminal, 4.1 7. two-h« 
train), 8.30, 9.30. 11.308 m, 12.56, 1.90, 2s, es 6.10, 
4.% \diuing car: p m, Cir~ 7 Supdays—4 0, 5.m, 
9.Mam, 12.9%, 6.10, 8.2% (dining car) p m, 12, ¢ wight. 

Leave “th and C nut Sts., 3.55, 8.08, 9.10, 10.) 
11.14 @ m, 12.57 (Dining car), 2.38, 3.45, 6.12 on 

car), 11.4pm. Sunday 3.54, 8. 10.18 a m, 

. 1.4 Pp m. 

4.30, 8.00, 


FOR SCHUYLKILL VALLEY POINTS, 


P lie and Pottstown— Express, 8.35, 10.00 
m, 12.45, 4.00, 6.00, 11.0pm. Accom., 4.2, 7.42, 
Gam, 1.42 4.4, 5.27.0 p m. —Ex- 
96am, 11.0pm. Accom., 7.M, 1.8 
pm. 

#xpress, 8.35, 10.00 am, 12. 4.0, 6.00, 
. Accom., 4. 7.42 am, 1. ie be 
. herr 4.00, 9.066 a m, 11.0 pm. 

s m. 

For Lebanon and Harrisburg — Exp 8.3%, 10.00 a 
m, 4.0,6.0Wpm. Accom.,40awm,7.02pm. Sun- 
day— Express, 4.00, 7.8% a m. 

For fottsville—Express, 8.35, 10.00 a m, 4.00, 6.00, 

tm 2pm. Sun- 


Uu.Dpm. Accom., 4.0, 7.4 am, 1. 
day—Express, 4.0, 9.6 am, 11.0pm. Accom., 
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6. p m. 
For Shamokin and Williams Express, 8.35, 10.90 
am, 4.0 11.0 p m. Sunday—Exzpress. 9.066 a m, 


11.8 pm. Additional for Shamokin— Express, ween - 
Gays, 6.00 pm. Accom., 4.0 am. Sundays—Ex- 
press, 4.00a m. 


FOR ATLANTIC CITY. 


Leave Chestnut Street and South Street Wharves; 
W eek-days— Express, 9.00, a m, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, pm. 
Accommodation, 5.W0a m, 4.3), 6.3 pm. Sundays 
—Express, 9.0, 10.00 am, Accommodation, &.Wa 


m, 4. pm. 

Parlor Cars on all express trains. 

Brigantine, week-days, 4.0) am. 4. p m, 
Lakewood, week-days, 5.00am, 4.15 p m. 

Detailed time tabies at ticket offices, N. E. corner, 
| Broad and Chestnut streets, 63 Chestnut street, DS. 
See event, 600 5S. Third street, 3062 Market street and 
at stations. 

Unioo Transfer Company will call for and check 

gage from hotels residences. 
Il. A. SWEIGARD, C. @. HANCOC 

General Superintendent, Genera! Passenger Agent. 
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| POOKKEEPING = WAGE es. 
Mailed on receipt of price, $1.00. dena 
for Circular. C. R. Deacon, Publisher, 

227 S. Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





FREE TO BALD HEADS. 
, We wi 1] mail on applic -tion, free 

information how to for hair upon 

a bald Lead. stop falling hair, and 

produce a fine growta of whiskers 
. and m ustech+s. 


F.L riimer & Co., Baltimore, Md, 





"INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE TO THE 
S€PIAND # OR & ORGAN3= 


Anyone Knowing a tune, say ‘‘Way Down 
on the Swanee River,’’ either *‘in the head, ’’ 
as it is called, or able to hum, whistle or sing, 
can play it WITHOUT ARY PREVIOUS KROWLEBGE OF 
ESIC. IMMEBIATELY correctly and with good 
effect, on the piano ur organ, with the assist- 
ance of this SutBE. 

By giving the student the power to play 
IBBEBIATELY twelve tunes of different character 
—this number of pieces being sent with each 
Guide—after a very little practice with tne 
Guide, it will be easy to pick out, any air or 
tune that may be heard or known. 

The Guide will be sent to any address, all post- 
age paid, on receipt of FIFTY CEATS. Postage 
stamps, 2°s, taken. Address— 


THE GUIDE MUSIC CO., 
726 Sansem St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














OA Wives | 


‘Srow fair inthe light of 
yf their works, saneaniy if 


i they use SH POLIO: 








ee lris asolid cake ofscourin: 
+99 SOAP used forall cleanine:: 
"purposes. All Srocers keepik. 
LOVE’S LABOR’S LOST ° =a « 


why blame her again. reme 
aT) ho 
and tae 


Clear reign 


» 
} 
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~ < : 7 . . 
man who strives to please he1 
erself to death in tl 


iame—if things are upturned 
ly is within her reach. If she 


Of house-cleaning disorder will be 














